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Start the new year right! 


HE INbuSTRIAL Works offers to modern indus- 
try another engineering achievement—a sturdy 
10-ton crawling tractor locomotive crane. Like all 
INDUSTRIAL cranes, this new type D excells in its 
class by out-standing superiority in design, con- 
' struction, power, speed, endurance and general util- 
ity. The requirements of all classes of industry 
and the universal demand for a better-built crane 
of moderate capacity are now fulfilled. i 
The type D is built for either steam, electric, or  /%!!y descriving ane 
gasoline power and is mounted on crawling tractor “a. 4)/.9 She tues 
belts, wide gauge traction wheels or standard rail- ane will be sent 
way trucks of four or eight wheels. It may be cHhately i 
used interchangeably with a clamshell bucket, elec- i 
tric-magnet, hook and block, dipper-arm shovel, 
dragline, or pile driver leaders. 


It is designed and executed from tread to boom 
tip in one plant by America’s pioneer crane build- 
ers. Fifty years of highly specialized engineering 
experience and business integrity constitute the 
guarantee back of this newest INDUSTRIAL achieve- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


BAY CITY - MICHIGAN 


Locomotive Cranes, 5 to 200 Tons -- Transfer, Pillar @ Gantry Cranes 
Railway Pile Drivers --Combination Crane Pile Drivers—Transfer Tables 
Portable Rail Saws --Grab Buckets --Magnets-- Steam Pile Hammers 


INDUSTRIA 


CRAWLING TRACTOR CRANES 
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150% Increase in Speed 
809% Decrease in Costs 


South & Caven, Inc., Philadelphia, 
have this to say about their Bar- 
ber-Greene: ‘‘Our experience has 
been that this loader is a great 
time and labor saver, and if it 
could not be replaced we would not 
sell it at any price.’’ 


The fact that their Barber-Greene 
has increased material handling 
speed 150% and has reduced load- 
ing costs at least 80% constitutes 
the basis for this statement. 


This particular Barber-Greene is 
used on South & Caven’s Disston 
Street Wharf to load sand pebbles 
and gravel into trucks and wagons. 
It loads an average of fifteen 3- to 
10-ton trucks and eight wagons 
per hour. 


The Barber-Greene operator con- 
stitutes the entire loading crew, 
replacing the three men that were 
necessary with the electric power 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY, 


loader formerly used for this work. 
In addition, the exceptional mobil- 
ity of the Barber-Greene permits it 
to perform numerous odd _ jobs 
when it is not needed at the wharf. 
Trimming storage piles, doing 
light grading, and even handling 
cut and fill work, are some of its 
outside duties. 


Its operating and expense records 
correspond with those of other 
Barber-Greene owners. Gasoline 
consumption is from seven to ten 
gallons for days of eight to eleven 
working hours. 


During six months of continuous 
service not a single cent has been 
spent on this machine for repairs. 
Our Catalog N will show you Bar- 
ber-Greene equipment that can 
reduce considerably your material- 
handling costs and at the same 
time speed up your work. Send for 
a copy. 


490 West Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


a in fifty cities 


BARBER@®GREENE 


Representatives 


Portable Belt Conveyors 
Coal Loaders . . Automatic 


Self FeedingBucket Loaders. 
VY Ditch Diggers . . Coal Feeders 
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Cincinnati 


southwestern corner of the State 

of Ohio on the north bank of the 
Ohio River midway between its mouth 
at Cairo, Illinois and its source at 
Pittsburgh. It is sometimes referred 
to as the most southern northern city 
and the most northern southern city 
in the United States. It has an area 
of about 72 square miles extending 
about 12 miles along the Ohio River. 


There are many reasons why Cin- 
cinati is advantageous to manufac- 
turers. It is located near to the 
sources of various raw materials; it 
is abundantly supplied with skilled la- 
bor; and it has excellent transporta- 
tion facilities both by rail and by 
water. Unlimited quantities of coal, 
iron and lumber of the highest grade 
are produced within easy transporta- 
tion distance. There are more than 
3,000 manufacturing establishments in 
Cincinnati. These employ a hundred 
thousand operatives and have an an- 
nual output of a figure between nine 
hundred million and a billion dollars. 
The export trade is so great that this 
city ranks among the first five centers 
of America recognized by foreign 
buyers. Among the products ex- 
ported the most prominent are ma- 
chine tools, soaps and vehicles. 


Cincinnati can boast of leading the 
world in the manufacture of machine 
tools, woodworking machinery, soap, 
playing cards, and laundry machin- 
ery; it has few rivals in the produc- 
tion of office furniture, ladies’ shoes, 
men’s clothing, ladies’ suits and cloaks, 
electrical tools, metal goods, adding 
machines, pianos, chemicals, fertilizer, 
and other products. 

Cincinnati is an important railway 
center being called the gateway to the 
south, The lines to the southern 


(7 Sruthwester is located in the 


states east of the Mississippi are the 
Southern Railway, the Louisville and 


Nashville, and the Illinois Central. 
Other lines radiating in all directions 
out of Cincinnati are the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, Balti- 
more and Ohio, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Big Four, and Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Western. The city owns a rail- 
road, having built the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway which extends from 
Cincinnati to Chattanooga and is op- 
erated as part of the Southern Rail- 
way System. 

Cincinnati has its own municipal 
university which is a part of its pub- 
lic school system. The city has given 
a great deal of attention to cultural 
development. It ranks as one of the 
distinctive musical centers of the 
country with its Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and its May Festivals. A 
$4,000,000 hospital in connection with 
its Medical College testifies to its in- 
terest in progress. 

Cincinnati is interested in the de- 
velopment of its river traffic and has 
regular service to all river points as 
far east as Pittsburgh and to Louis- 
ville. The service to New Orleans is 
rapidly improving. The construction 
of river and rail transfer terminals 
is greatly facilitating river traffic. 


The trading area of the city extends 
for a radius of 30 miles on the north 
and east, 50 miles on the west and 90 
miles on the south. More than 75 per 
cent of the population of the country 
live within eight hundred miles of 
Cincinnati. The population living 
within 600 miles of the city is 63,000,- 
000. : 


There are many points of interest 
in the city some of which are the Arts 
Museum and Art School, The Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Hamilton County 
Memorial Hall, the Post. Office, the 
Public Library, and the Sterling Glass 
Works. Two of the popular hotels 
are the Gibson and the Sinton. 
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Chicago 


ideal convention city. It can of- 

fer its guests almost unlimited 
resources in the way of entertainment. 
Its hotels are unsurpassed in conven- 
iences and luxuries; its railroad con- 
nections serve the entire country 
adequately. 


Chicago’s expansion and improve- 
ment have been almost phenominal. 
According to the 1923 census the 
population is 2,886,121. The city cov- 
ers an area of 201.28 square miles. 
It extends 26 miles north and south 
and 9 miles east and west. There are 
84 miles of boulevards and 5,059,682 
miles of streets and alleys. The actual 
value of real estate and personal 
property, according to figures com- 
piled in 1922, is $3,363,883,016. The 
value of its manufactured products 
in 1919 was $3,658,740,000. It is the 
world’s livestock, grain and lumber? 
market. It leads in the distribution 
of dry gaods, general merchandise, 
food stuffs, seeds, machinery, jewelry, 
pianos, wearing apparel, automobiles, 
furniture and household requisites. 


C ‘ideal co is in many ways an 


Improvements in the city are under 
the guidance of the Chicago Plan 
Commission which was created by the 
city council November 1, 1909. Its 
membership of 328 consists of the 
mayor, the heads of the various city 


departments, chairmen of council 
committees, chiefs of various govern- 
mental bodies and the entire, city 
council (ex officio) with the remainder 
of the personnel composed of citizens 
from every interest in the city’s mu- 
nicipal life. This Commission is plan- 
ning the widening, extending and im- 
proving of 200 miles of streets; a 
remodeling of the passenger and 
freight railroad and terminal facili- 
ties; the creation of adequate harbors; 
the rehabilitation of the transporta- 
tion system; the park and harbor de- 
velopment along the shore of Lake 
Michigan; the establishment of an 
adequate new postoffice; and the crea- 
tion of a system of approximately 35,- 
000 acres of forest preserves north, 
west and south of Chicago. Visitors 
in Chicago will enjoy some of the 
benefits of the work of this Commis- 
sion. The Chicago Plan Commission 
is working in harmony with every or- 
ganization in Chicago. It gives illus- 
trated lectures before clubs, societies, 
etc., and upon application at its head- 


quarters literature can be secured 
covering the various features of its 
work in endeavoring to make Chicago 
the best, most orderly, healthful, con. 
venient and attractive city in America, 

An interesting feature of Chica 
overlooked by many visitors, is its 
tunnel system. Underlying nearly all 
of the streets in the central business 
section are 60 miles of tunnels con- 
necting the freight terminals of the 
railroads with commercial houses, 
The tunnels are provided with nar- 
row gauge electric railroads equipped 
with electric locomotives and _ steel 
cars. These are used chiefly in 
transporting goods to and from rail- 
road freight yards and in carrying 
coal to business houses. Excavated 
and waste material from new build- 
ings is also re:noved through the tun- 
nels. These tunnels are 33 feet be- 
low the street level. The trunk line 
tunnels are limited in-size to 12 feet 
9 inches in width and 14 feet in 
height. The smaller tunnels are lim- 
ited to 6 feet in width and 7 feet 6 
inches in height. The entire tunnel 
system was put into operation on Sep- 
tember 1, 1907. 

Another interesting fact is that 
Chicago has 50 bridges with movable 
spans and 34 with fixed spans. There 
are also 48. viaducts. Most of the 
movable bridges are operated by elec- 
tricity. The traffic over the Michigan 
boulevard link bridge was carefully 
checked up on August 11, 1923. It 
was found that 53,014 vehicles crossed 
the bridge between 7 a. m. and 12 
midnight, an average of 3,118 an hour, 
with a maximum of 4,360 during the 
rush hour, 5:15 to 6:15 p. m. 


The principal points of interest in 
Chicago are as follows: Historical 
Society library and collection; Lincoln 
Park conservatory and zoo; Newberry 
library; Northwestern University; 
Waterworks; Wrigley building; Art 
Institute; Board of Trade; Field Mu- 
seum; Grand Army hall in public li- 
brary; Jackson Park; Marshall Field 
& Company’s retail store; Grant 
Park stadium; Stockyards; University 
of Chicago; Douglas Park; Garfield 
Park; Humboldt Park. 


The principal hotels include the fol- 
lowing: Auditorium; Blackstone; Con- 
gress; Drake; Great Northern; Sher- 
man; LaSalle; Morrison; and Palmer 
House. 
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The Terre Haute Gravel Company 
Operating Fifth Plant 


New Terre Haute Plant with Daily Capacity of 3000 Tons. 
Property Divided by Ravine Into Two Separate Deposits 


pany of Terre Haute, Indiana, 

has completed its new plant “E,” 
which is the fifth plant constructed 
by the company during its existence 
of more than twenty years. This 
new plant is located on what is known 
as the South Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on the west bank of 
the Wabash River, and in the switch- 
ing district of Terre Haute. 

The property, which includes two 
separate and distinct deposits about 
a quarter of a mile apart, is divided 
by a ravine. The deposit, lying adja- 
cent to the plant consists of 80 acres 
ranging from 12 to 15 feet in depth 
and tests from 60 to 75 percent gravel 
split on a one quarter inch screen. 
The deposit across the creek consists 
of 65 acres and has an average depth 
of from 25 to 40 feet. It tests from 
35 to 50 percent split on the one quar- 
ter inch screen. By working the two 
deposits together the company is able 
to avoid to a great extent a surplus 


7. HE Terre Haute Gravel Com- 


of any particular size, with the ex- 
ception at times of one quarter inch 
sand. 

The plant is constructed of concrete 
and steel throughout, with the ex- 
ception of the crusher house which is 
built of wood. Electric motors drive 
all the machinery with control push 
button stops located at convenient 
points to stop any one unit or group 
of machines as may be desired. 

A Monighan dragline with a two 
yard bucket is used at one deposit 
and a Browning 25 ton locomotive 
crane at the other, for loading mate- 
rial from the bank into standard 
gauge pit cars with a capacity of 25 
cubic yards. These cars are equipped 
with automatic doors to unload the 
material into a large steel track hop- 
per with a capacity of 50 cubic yards. 
Two Davenport locomotives are used 
for hauling the material from the pit 
to the plant, and at present four pit 
cars are being used. Two more cars 
will be added by next season so that 














General View of Terre Haute Plant 
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each locomotive will be able to bring 
to the plant three cars to the train 
instead of two as at present. 

The first operation at the plant 
takes the pit run material out of the 
steel hopper and conveys it to the 
crusher house on a 30 inch inclined 
belt conveyor where the material is 
split and run into two 48 inch re- 
volving screens with 2 inch perfora- 
tions. The over-size is run into two 
number 4 gyratory crushers. The 
crushed material is again elevated 
and rescreened. 

After the material passes through 
the screens in the crusher house, if 
unwashed road gravel is desired, a 
trap is thrown and this material is 
run on to a 30 inch conveyor belt and 
elevated to a height of 15 feet and 
then spouted directly into railroad 
cars for shipment. If the material is 
to be washed, the trap or door is 
thrown back, and the material run on 
to another 30 inch conveyor belt and 
elevated to the top of the washing 
plant. After the material arrives at 
the top of the washing plant, it can 
be sent directly to the scrubbers, or 
if the material is sufficiently clean so 
that it does not require scrubbing, it 
can be diverted from the scrubbers 
and run directly to the screens from 
the conveyor belt. The two scrubbers 
are set side by side. They are 12 
feet in length and 6 ft. in diameter, 
and have mixing blades the same as 
in a concrete mixer drum. 

The water is applied at the dis- 
charge end of the scrubber so that it 
will flow in the opposite direction of 
the material. The opening on the end 
where the material is received is 
larger than the discharge end so that 
the dirty water will flow out at the 
opposite end of the scrubber from 
which the material is discharged. 
There is, however, a certain amount 
of dirty water that goes out with the 
material which cannot be avoided. 
The dirty water also carries out some 
sand at times, and in order to save 
this material, a small settling tank 
has been installed. 

Two inclined revolving screens 20 
feet in length and 4 feet in diameter 
are set side by side with perforations 
% inch. % inch, 5 inch. 1 inch. and 
1% inch. The separated material 
after leaving the screens is run by 
gravity direct to the concrete tanks, 
except the sand which flows to two 
dewatering sand boxes where the 
water passes out over the overflows. 
The sand is dragged out by a double 


chain with steel plate flights into an 
automatic settling tank where clean 
water is applied and the sand re- 
washed, after which it drops into the 
concrete tanks. 

The washing machinery is located 
on top of four twenty foot diameter 
reinforced concrete storage tanks or 
milling tanks which are 32 feet in 
height. The storage above the load- 
ing chute has a capacity of 600 tons 
of sand and gravel. Each tank has 
four two way loading chutes, two on 
each side. These chutes are made in 
the shape of a “Y,” and are placed 
between the tanks so that material 
can be taken out of two tanks at the 
same time. In this way it is possible 
to load either separated sizes or 
mixed sizes as may be desired. Three 
of these tanks are divided with parti- 
tions so that different grades of ma- 
terial can. be run into one tank. 

In order to get sufficient water to 
supply this plant, it was necessary to 
pipe it from the Wabash River, a dis- 
tance of 4,000 feet. This water is 
pumped out of the river into a 15 
inch sewer pipe with an 8 inch cen- 
trifugal pump having a 15 h.p. motor. 
The water runs by gravity to a re- 
ceptacle adjacent to the plant where 
an 8 inch centrifugal pump forces it 
to the top of the plant. The capacity 
of this plant was planned for 3,000 
tons per day, but it is still in the 
developing stage and production has 
not exceeded 1,800 tons per day. This, 
however, will be increased as soon as 
it is possible to get the material to 
the plant more regularly. 

There are two gravity loading 
tracks running on either side of the 
plant. The plant is located between 
the tracks so that there are 1.000 feet 
of track for empties above the plant, 
and the same amount of snace for 
loads below the plant. There is 
storage room below the plant for all 
grades of material, and bv having a 
double track, it is possible to store 
material from one track while load- 
ing material for shipment on the op- 
posite side of the plant. These tracks 
are also located below the plant so 
that when reclaiming stored mate- 
rial the cars can be placed on one 
track and loaded out of the storage 
pile with a locomotive crane on the 
other track. This saves the necessity 
of switching each car after it 1s 
loaded. By being able to store mate- 
rial when there are no orders, or when 
extra material is produced in making 
a day’s run to avoid shutting down, 
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a lot of dead time is saved. This also 
makes it possible to close the plant 
much earlier at the end of the season 
and to start later in the spring, and 
still supply the trade during the time 
the plant is closed. In discussing this 
plant Mr. George J. Nattkemper, vice 
president, has the following to say: 

“There are three salient points 
about this plant which I feel are 
worthy of consideration to anyone 
who is interested in producing a first 
class quality of sand and gravel, but 
before I mention them, I want to say 
that if there are any producers who 
like any part of our outlay and desire 
to know more about any of it and will 
write us, we shall be very glad to 
give them a more detailed descrip- 
tion. We have always gone on the 
theory that co-operation among pro- 
ducers is what is needed, and the 
more co-operation we have, the more 
satisfactory material we will produce, 
and the better off we will be finan- 
cially. We have secured quite a few 
ideas from others before building this 
plant, and we certainly feel that we 
shall pass along anything that we 
have accomplished. 

“The first of the important features 
that I desire to mention is the scrub- 
bers. Of course, we realize that the 
scrubbers are not altogether a: new 
thing. However, we feel that the 
scrubbers that we have are much bet- 
ter than any that we have seen, as 
they work perfectly and are mechani- 
cally designed. I dare say that there 
is scarcely a deposit of sand and 
gravel anywhere that at times will 
not have more or less dirty material. 
In a dry bank, for instance, where 
stripping is removed, there are times 
when no matter how careful the strip- 
ving is handled, there will be more or 
less soil remaining on the top, and 
again a great many deposits have 
strata of dirty material running 
down through clean material below 
the stripping. When conditions of 
this kind arise, instead of slowing up 
the feed so that the material can be 
more thoroughly cleaned. all that is 
necessary is to run it through your 
scrubbers at full capacity, thereby 
avoiding dirty material for the mar- 
ket. In our particular case, practi- 
cally 65 percent of our material is 
run through scrubbers for the reason 
that it is more or less dirty when 
coming from the pit, and contains a 
coating on the larger particles, espe- 
cially which the scrubbers do not re- 
move altogether. However, the scrub- 


bing of this material softens up the 
coating to such an extent that we are 
able to take it off completely after it 
reaches the screens. 

“This operation is the second that 
I desire to mention, and one of the 
three important parts about our plant. 
We were taking the water that we 
used for spraying the gravel in the 
screens from off the main water line, 
and found that we were only getting 
from 10 to 15 pounds of pressure on 
our sprays, so we installed a 5 inch 
Centrifugal Booster Pump at the head 
of these screens, and raised the pres- 
sure to from 75 to 125 pounds in the 
spray. The spray runs the entire 
length of the screen, which consists 
of a 3 inch pipe with 3 to 4 rows of 
3/32 inch holes placed from two to 
three inches apart. The pipe is set 
as closely to the material in the 
screen as possible. This operation 
now only takes off the coating and 
cleans the material, but if there 
should be any balls of clay that hap- 
pen to get into the screen, the ex- 
treme pressure of this spray cuts 
them up in such fine units that it can 
scarcely be detected in the material. 

“The third feature we desire to 
mention is that heretofore we have 
always encountered more or less 
trouble with keeping our conveyor 
belts clean, especially when dirty ma- 
terial is handled. We have attempted 
to use brushes, but with no success. 
What we now are doing is keeping 
our belt absolutely clean by running 
a little spray against the belt just 
underneath the head pulley, and im- 
mediately after the material has been 
discharged into the hopper on top of 
the plant, all we use is a 1 inch pipe 
with holes an inch apart which sets 
about 4 inches from the belt. Aside 
from keeping your belt clean, this 
also keeps your return rollers abso- 
lutely clean and in perfect operation. 
We spout the sand and dirt that we 
spray off these belts where it can be 
picked up with a locomotive crane, 
and run through the plant again at 
odd times. 

“Another feature that we are in- 
stalling, but have not yet completed, 
is a spreader at the end of our load- 
ing chutes to keep our material from 
pyramiding in the center of the car 
which has a tendency to let all the 
coarser material run to the side and 
the finer material remain in the 
center. This spreader will throw the 
material from one side of the car to 
the other, and will overcome the 
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tendency that material has in sepa- 
rating to a great extent after it has 
reached the car... 

“We have used these spreaders at 
one of our other plants with great 
success, but the conditions were much 
more simple to install the spreader 
than at our new plant. We feel, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to accom- 
plish our aim without question. 

“Mr. John A. Cushman, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, drew the plans for 
this plant. Mr. Cushman does not 
pretend to be an expert on gravel 
plants, and had had very little expe- 
rience along this line until drawing 
the plans for this plant. And this is 
the reason we employed him. We 
knew that he knew the engineering 
work thoroughly and that he would 
build the plant just as we wanted it, 
as we have done in the other five 
plants that we have constructed. We 
do not mean by this that we are find- 
ing fault with firms that are making 
a business of building plants, but 
there were certain features that we 
wanted installed, and certain makes 
of crushers, screens, etc., that we 
thought would be best adapted to our 
business and which we could purchase 
on the open market to a better ad- 
vantage than by giving someone the 
contract to build it complete. We 
think we did a pretty good job of get- 
ting first class material, and that our 
purchases were scattered over a large 
scope as the following list will show. 

“The conveyor belts were purchased 
from the Indianapolis Belt and Sup- 
ply Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and the Cincinnati Rubber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The conveyor car- 
riers were purchased from. the 
Stevens-Adamson Company, Aurora, 
Illinois; revolving screens and crush- 
ers from the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; scrubbers from the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
structural steel from the Central 
States Bridge Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; steel plate work, chutes, con- 
veyor machinery from Freeman-Riff 
Company, Terre Haute, Indiana; mo- 
tors from the Kester Electric Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Indiana; pumps 
from the Dravo-Doyle Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Rudolph Nattkemper is super- 
intendent of this plant. The officers 
of the Company are: J. R. Connelly, 
President; George J. Nattkemper, 
Vice President; Wayne F. Nattkem- 
per, Secretary; Chas. F. Connelly, 
Treasurer. 


' able results. 


The Wisconsin Association 
Meeting and Banquet 


HE sixth annual meeting and 

banquet of the Wisconsin Min- 

eral Aggregate Association held 
in Milwaukee at the Pfister Hotel, De- 
cember 18, 1924, marks a definite 
stride in the progress of the Assccia- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson, Executive Secretary of 
the Association, presented a report 
concerning the activities of the As- 
sociation during 1924 and the more 
extensive work to be done in 1925. 
The Association has fought for rigid 
inspection of all highway and con- 
struction materials with very favor- 
During 1924 the mem- 
bers of this Association adopted a 
standard form of proposal contract 
which has been put into actual prac- 
tice. The importance of concrete 
products and the possibilities of ex- 
tending the market were stressed with 
the result that nearly all the plants 
in the territory of the Association are 
using screen and cleaned aggregate. 
There are about 500 concrete products 


, manufacturers in the state of Wis- 


‘econsin, and the increased demand for 
;screened and clean aggregate has fa- 


-vorably affected the business of the 


Association members. 

The following officers were elected: 
J. K. Jensen of the Janesville Sand 
and Gravel Company, President; J. D. 
Ohrt of the Davis Brothers Stone 
Company, Vice President; E. E. Gil- 
len of the Waukesha Lime and Stone 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
the following members of the Execu- 
tive Board; R. C. Brown of the West- 
ern Lime and Cement Company, Louis 
Laun of the Elkhart Sand and Gravel 
Company, C. R. Nutt of the Moraine 
Gravel Company and Merrit Deutsche 
of the Racine Crushed Stone Company. 

The banquet held in the Fern Room 
of the Pfister Hotel in the evening 
was a great success. The Association 
had present representatives from 
many allied industries and the various 
state departments. Mr. Hotchkiss 
and Mr. Donahue of the State High- 
way Department gave short talks. 
Both officials stated that Wisconsin 
would adopt a “pay as you go” policy 
in regard to its highway program in 
the future. The entertainment fea- 
tures absorbed the main part of the 
evening. The spirit of fellowship and 
good feeling evidenced during the 
banquet will assure the continued 
growth and success of the Wisconsin 
Mineral Aggregate Association. 
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Business Interruption Insurance 


Written Expressly for PIT AND QUARRY, by DWIGHT INGRAM* 


66 ES, the loss was fully covered 

Y by insurance.” 

That sentence is the speech 
that manufacturers make to news- 
paper reporters as they stand over the 
smouldering ruins of a plant that has 
just been demolished by fire. 

But is it true? 

Partly it is boastful, of course; the 
corporation officers want to put the 
best possible light on the situation, 
both as a defense of themselves and as 
a reassurance of their creditors and 
customers. Partly, too, the statement 
masks a secret fear that maybe the 
insurance was not what it ought to 
have been. In most cases the speech 
is made before the business man has 
been able to visualize the blackness of 
the coming months. All he pictures 
is the ruins and the insurance policies 
that will pay for rebuilding the plant. 

A small printing plant that I have 
observed intimately has just been sold 
under the sheriff’s hammer. Eighteen 
months ago the plant was damaged 
by fire. “The loss was fully covered 
by insurance,” the president told me. 


Policies covering the building paid 
$16,000, and those covering equipment 
and work in process paid $27,000. 
These sums, plus the fact that print- 
ing machinery can be bought on de- 
ferred payments, put the plant in con- 
dition in five months, and it has been 


earning a profit ever since. So the 
president cannot understand why it 
went bankrupt. The reason comes 
from an overlooked, “unimportant” 
calculation by the auditor that during 
the five months of shutdown the com- 
pany incurred rent, taxes, salaries and 
alvertising expenses of $17,000. 
While the $43,000 of property damage 
was covered, there was no insurance 
on this $17.000 item, and since the 
firm did not have a cash surplus equal 
to $17,000 it necessarily became in- 
solvent. For this further loss must 
be met by insurance or surplus if a 
plant is to continue in business. 
Quarries are peculiarly subject to 
the kind of a loss which this printing 
establishment suffered. If a plant is 
destroyed in February and the re- 
buildine must be done during the pro- 
ducing season, then not only is there 
the overhead expense to meet without 
*Eng!ncer 


, Morse, Case, Lyman and Hub- 
bard. 


any income, but the profits for an en- 
tire year are lost. 

The loss resulting from fire con- 
sists of two parts. First is the direct 
destruction of property. If a building’ 
burns to the ground, it must be re- 
built. If a machine is damaged by 
heat or by rust from getting soaked 
by a hose stream, it must be repaired 
or replaced. These losses are easy to 
visualize, and almost every property 
owner guards against them adequately 
by insurance. But equally real is the 
second part of the bill which fire pre- 
sents—the intangible losses due to the 
interruption of business. It is not 
universally known that this second 
feature can be covered by “use and 
occupancy” or “business interruption” 
insurance. 

While ordinary fire insurance poli- 
cies and business interruption policies 
usually run closely parallel in rate 
and basis of adjustment, there is no 
necessary relationship between the 
two losses. The burning of a boiler 
house with only a few thousand dollars 
of property damage might put an en- 
tire plant out of operation for three 
months. Conversely, the destruction 
of a warehouse, with a large property 
loss, would not interrupt operations 
at all. While insurance policies may 
not take into account perfectly this 
difference between property destruc- 
tion and the consequential damage, the 
distinction certainly shows that busi- 
ness interruption is a real loss and 
can be estimated accurately. 

The basis of “business interruption” 
jnsurance is the income of receipts of 
a plant. Whereas an ordinary fire 
policy is based on the physical value 
of buildings and contents, the inter- 
ruption policy insures the annual 
gross income minus any expenses that 
stop during a shutdown. 

Taking up first the expenses that 
are not covered by the interruption 
policy, we can list the following prin- 
cipal items: (1)ordinary labor. It is 
obvious that as soon as fire occurs and 
work ceases the operating crews can 
be let off. Of course, the same indi- 
viduals may be kept on the pay roll 
because they are the best available 
help for reconstruction. But in such 
a case their wages should be charged 
to the cost of rebuilding and the ex- 
pense taken out of the regular insur- 
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ance. Operating labor stops after fire 
and need not be insured. (2) power 
is just as purely an operating expense 
as labor, and does not continue. 
Other similar items are: (3) heat, (4) 
supplies, (5) maintenance and repairs. 
Since these expenses stop and there 
is a general underwriting principle 
that there should be no insurance 
where there is no loss, these features 
are omitted from coverage under the 
interruption policy. 

The correct definition of interrup- 
tion insurance is gross receipts less 
expenses that stop. But frequently 
it is described as the net profit plus 
those items of expense that continue 
after fire. This is a back-handed way 
of saying about the same thing, and 
while not as accurate, it may be easier 
to follow. Some of the important fea- 
tures that are covered under this defi- 
nition are: 

(1) Taxes. Though theoretically 
a reduced assessment should be made 
when buildings are destroyed, in prac- 
tice the property is usually restored 
before the assessors get around to a 
revision, and the full taxes must be 
met on the basis of old values or in- 
come. 

(2) Indebtedness. Most firms, no 
matter how big their profits, find it 
a good plan financially to operate 
partly on borrowed money. This may 
be in the form of a mortgage on land 
and buildings, a loan at the bank or 
deferred payments on machinery. 
This system makes capital go farther. 
But the payment of interest and possi- 
bly of principal presupposes a con- 
tinuous income. When the income is 
cut off abruptly by fire the payments 
on indebtedness go on falling due with 
ruthless regularity, and new money 
must be found to meet them either 
through interruption insurance or 
otherwise. 

(3) Rental or rental value. Fre- 
quently operations are carried on on 
leased land or offices are maintained 
in rented buildings. In such cases, 
unless provision is made in advance 
in the lease, rent will go on. And 
even where property is owned out- 
right, fire means a loss of rental value 
or interest on the capital so tied up. 

(4) Salaries and wages. While 
the operating crews can be discharged 
as soon as fire occurs, the central or- 
ganization must be kept intact. The 
executives, clerical force, foremen and 
watchmen must be continued on the 
pay roll in order to get the business 
re-established. 


(5) Insurance premiums. 
course, if a building is destroyed, jp. 
surance on it terminates. But all the 
other kinds of insurance continue jp 
force and must be paid. These yj] 
include workmen’s compensation or 
employers’ liability, pay roll hold-up 
fidelity bonds, business life insurance 
and insurance on any sections of the 
plant that are undamaged. 

_(6) Marketing expenses — adver. 
tising, salesmen’s salaries and ex. 
penses. If fire puts a firm out of 
business for six weeks, it does not 
want to see its customers go over to 
competitors. So it will keep its sales- 
men on the road cultivating good will 
and working up future orders. It 
may be advisable even to put on an 
extra heavy publicity campaign to 
show your customers that like the 
phoenix your firm will rise up out of 
the charred ashes stronger than ever. 
So marketing expense certainly may 
go on after fire. The payment of in- 
surance for advertising, says an inter- 
ruption policy, shall be based on the 
experience during the corresponding 
period of past years, taking into ac- 
count any new plans which the man- 
agement had laid out for the future. 

(7) Net profits. The stockholders 
of a corporation, whether they are the 
active managers or not, have invested 
money in the business with the ex- 
pectation of receiving continuous 
profits. In many cases the passing of 
dividends would mean the cutting off 
of an income necessary for living. 
When fire comes and dividends are 
stopped for the months or year of re- 
building, many a_ stockholder may 
grumblingly wish that he had put his 
money somewhere else. In_ other 
words, the management of a corpora- 
tion is morally obligated to make divi- 
dends continuous, and _ interruption 
insurance will keep them so. 

The business interruption policies 
now on the market will indemnify ade- 
quately for the above losses, but they 
have two rather serious weaknesses. 
The ideal arrangement, of course, 
would be to advance a flat premium 
and in return get a simple promise to 
pay the actual loss without any techni- 
cality. No insurance company could 
assume so indefinite a risk. The next 
best thing is a policy which will pay 
any loss that can be proved with the 
sole limitation that the insured must 
carry insurance equal to the total pos- 
sible loss. (In professional language, 
that is, it contains a 100 per cent C0- 
insurance clause.) This form of 
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policy has just been secured by a 
national clothiers’ association. It will 
probably become general because of 
its flexibility. But the conservative 
business world moves slowly and for 
the time being we have to limp along 
with a less desirable policy. This 
form says that the insured must esti- 
mate in advance what his loss due to 
interruption of operations will be for 
each working day. The policy will 
contain a chart about as follows: 

“Indemnity not to exceed the follow- 

ing amounts for each working day be- 
tween the dates indicated: 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 15 nothing; Feb. 16 to 
March 31 $50; April 1 to Oct. 31 $100; 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 $50; Dec. 1 to Dec. 
31 nothing. 

(Note.—If the plant should burn on 
December 1st in the above case and 
be rebuilt before February 15th, there 
would be no interruption loss or in- 
surance, because there would be no 
operating income at this season. 
Winter expenses are not an interrup- 
tion loss because they are always met 
out of surplus.) This limitation does 
not impair the validity or need of the 
policies. But it does mean that the 
insured must make an extremely ac- 
curate forecast of what his loss might 
be at every season of the year. . 

The second weakness of the present 
interruption policies is in their han- 
dling of partial losses. A partial loss, 
by the way, does not mean the burning 
of part of the plant. It means the 
partial suspension of operations. Fre- 
quently, the destruction of a part of 
the property (the power house or even 
a single piece of machinery, for in- 
stance,) will tie up all other opera- 
tions and in such case the interruption 
loss is total. But there may be some 
sections of a plant which run inde- 
pendently enough that their destruc- 
tion while bringing a reduction of in- 
come would involve a complete shut- 
down. The insurance payment for 
this partial loss is limited to a pro- 
portionate part of a total one. But 
in fact the income may be more cur- 
tailed than the expenses by a small 
loss. This possible discrepancy is un- 
desirable but not vital. The big loss 
is the reason and basis for carrying 
msurance, for in the sand, gravel and 
stone industries operations are so in- 
terrelated that the stopping of one 
machine will involve a complete sus- 
Pension of business. 

_ More people fail to buy interruption 
imsurance because they never heard of 
it than refuse to be sold because it 


costs too much. For the business world 
as a whole the cost has been worked 
out on a scientifically accurate basis, 
so that from year to year the premi- 
ums just about equal the losses plus 
the expense of running the insurance 
companies. The rate charged is usu- 
ally the “80 per cent-” or “90 per cent- 
coinsurance rate” for the plant, which 
means that it can be figured as easily 
as property insurance. If, for in- 
stance, the rate for your ordinary fire 
insurance is $1 per $100 of value and 
you carry insurance of $30,000, your 
annual premium will be $300. Simi- 
larly the cost of interruption insur- 
ance will be figured as follows: 
Rate, $1 per $100. 
PO aaaael of working days in year, 


Daily loss of income due to inopera- 
tion (less such expenses as labor 
which can be stopped), $100. 


Total annual _ interruption 
$100x200 equals $20,000. 
Cost, $20,000 at $1 equals $200. 


In case the daily loss would vary 
from month to month the total will 
be the sum of the amounts given for 
each working day of the year. 

Interruption insurance is cheap for 
the sand, gravel and stone industries. 
It can be bought for less than the 
risk is worth. This arises from the 
fact that in most states the rate 
charged is the same as for property 
damage. Now in many lines of busi- 
ness—machine shops, wood workers, 
retail stores—operations are continu- 
ous; there is little specialized machin- 
ery and a complete new equipment 
could be delivered and installed within 
two months. With our industries, 
however, we have first of all a short 
season, so that a nine months’ stop 
means a year’s loss of income. And 
secondly we have elaborate machines 
that cannot be picked up at any local 
market, and we are likely to have a 
big delay in installing new equipment. 
If basis rates, then, contemplate an 
interruption of only two or three 
months where our loss can amount to 
a year’s income, it is obvious that the 
rates for our industries are relatively 
lower than for business in general. 

Fire is the most common and spec- 
tacular of catastrophes. So naturally 
fire insurance is the most widely 
known in the field of business interrup- 
tion. But the dual feature of property 
damage and a consequential loss of 
income is found in all the physical ac- . 
cidents that can befall a plant. And 


loss, 
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in the case of at least six or seven 
kinds of calamity the consequential 
loss of revenue has been computed on 
a satisfactory basis for insurance. 

Next to fire, the most probable loss 
is from windstorm. The subject of 
this insurance is “tornado, windstorm 
and cyclone.” It includes damage done 
by any wind of more than normal 
velocity. The rate charged through 
much of the country is twelve cents 
per $100. On the basis of our previ- 
ous illustration, with 200 working 
days in a year and a daily loss of 
income of $100, the premium would 
be $24. 

There is no part of the United 
States that is free from windstorm 
hazard. Tornadoes strike every state 
almost annually, and winds high 
enough to wreck machinery are not 
uncommon. <A windstorm loss is al- 
most as likely to occur as fire, but it 
has in its favor the chance that ma- 
chinery will be only partly wrecked 
and can often be repaired without un- 
reasonable delay. 

The most untimely disaster in the 
sand and gravel industries is flood, 
for this usually comes at the begin- 
ning of the producing season when 
the wrecking of the plant means ruin 
for the year. The risk of flood dam- 
age depends so much on varying local 
conditions that general advice on 
policies and rates cannot be given. 

Three other forms of business inter- 
ruption insurance are important 
enough to be commented on: (1) Riot 
and explosion— covering shutdowns 
due to labor trouble, blasting, gas ex- 
plosions, etc. The value of this in- 
surance depends on the extent of these 
risks in each individual plant. (2) 
Steam boiler explosion—where power 
is furnished by a local heating plant, 
trouble in the boiler house can tie up 
everything. (3) Water damage from 
rain or snow—a serious risk in the 
mercantile world but not important in 
our industry. 

So much space in this article has 
been given to fire insurance partly be- 
cause the principles are the same for 
all lines and need be detailed for any 
one only. And also, while the other 
lines are still in an introductory stage, 
the fire insurance is already generally 
carried by substantial corporations 
and is fast becoming universal. 

This article does not attempt to 
force the carrying of both property 
damage and business interruption in- 
surance. For a firm can actually 
become “insurance poor’—buy more 


ee 


protection than the earnings yi] 
stand. It is important, though, that 
the buyer of insurance should have 
a full knowledge of principles on 
which to base his decisions, for it is 
possible that the interruption of op- 
erations may be the most serious loss 
our business can face. 





Universal Company’s Special 
New Type “F” Vibrator 


A battery of six of the Type F Uni- 
versal vibrating screen was recently 
installed by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at their McDonald Mills, Ohio 
Plant. This screen is 4 feet 8 inches 
by 6 feet. This type of screen was 
originally designed for use in slag 
and coke plants, but has proved to be 
equally successful on stone, gravel, 
coal, etc., and many installations have 
now been made for handling these dif- 
ferent materials. The screen shown 
in this cut is equipped with perforated 
plate. Heavy wire cloth may also be 
used if desired. The mechanical vi- 
brating assembly mounted beneath the 
cloth or plate is thoroughly protected 
from wear of material and its special 
oversize bearings are absolutely dust 
tight. This screen weighs approxi- 
mately 1,050 pounds without motor 
and driving attachments. 


New Type “F’’ Screen 


As usual, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Association to speak and 
will take advantage of the occasion to 
put before the representatives of 
every phase of the great highway 1n- 
dustry some of the plans of the Fed- 
eral Government for highway con- 
struction. His subject will be, “Build- 
ing a System of National Roads 
Through Federal Aid,” and it will fol- 
low the opening address of President 
2 Cranford on Tuesday, January 
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Memphis Company Builds New Plant 


Where Old One Disappeared 


New Plant Is a Modern Elevated Concrete Structure 
Central Sand and Gravel Company Rebuilds Quickly 


ove about the Irish section fore- 
man who was addicted to the 
habit of making very verbose reports 
to the Super. The Old Man stood it 
for a vear or two and then wrote as 
follows: 
Mr. Pat 
Fairlee, 
Dear * 
Please 


reports. 


Prive about tie you’ve heard the 


Gallagher, 
Vermont. 
ito 
be more concise in your 
Yours truly, 
G. W. Cree, Supt. 
Time elapsed, the Connecticut River 
went on a rampage and wiped out 
about four miles of Pat’s track. The 
next morning this message was laid 
on the Old Man’s desk: 
Mr. G. W. Cree, Supt., 
Lyndonville, Vermont. 
Dear Sir:— 

Mile Post 37 to Mile- Post 41. 
Where the track was the river is. 
Yours truly, 

Pat Gallagher. 
Change the scene to Memphis, 
Tennessee, and the word “track” to 
“the plant of the Central Sand and 
Gravel Company” and you have, in a 


nutshell, the foundation of this story. 

In the remote days between the 
close of the Paleolithic Age and the 
first time that Bryan ran, some ener- 
getic soul started a little sand and 
gravel plant where Nonconnah creek 
flows into the Mississippi a few miles 
below Memphis. As the years passed, 
there was a_ steady succession of 
owners, each adding a few tons of 
machinery and equipment to the load 
already imposed on the river bank. 
Eventually the Central Sand and 
Gravel Company, a subsidiary of the 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co., was in- 
corporated to take over the plant and 
they went one better than anyone 
else by installing more weight than 
their combined predecessors had done. 

About ten-thirty on the night of the 
twentieth of September in nineteen 
twenty-three the night watchman at 
the plant heard a dull rumble and 
felt a slight tremor under his feet. 
A few seconds later he heard a re- 
verberating, grinding crash about a 
thousand yards from where he then 
was, but in the immediate vicinity of 
where he had been when he felt the 
first tremor. 





Davenport Locomotive for Hauling Cars 
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The old river bank, weakened by 
years of heavy loading and the re- 
peated shocks and jars of heavy ma- 
chinery long operated, had given up 
the ghost in the night and had slid 
to its last resting place in the bed 
of the river. 

The morning sun disclosed a scene 
akin to a_ shell-swept village in 
France. Where the plant had stood 
was now a crater a hundred yards 
across. Trestles, railroad cars, der- 
ricks and storage bins were in a 
hopelessly tangled mass like titanic 
jackstraws tossed carelessly by a 
giant hand. To attempt to salvage 
the plant as a whole was out of the 
question; indeed, at first sight, it was 
a strain on one’s optimism to believe 
that any individual piece of machin- 
ery could be made to run again. 
After sizing up the situation in the 
early morning light the decision was 
made to build anew and do it quick. 

The building of the new plant in- 
volved much more than the erecting 
of a few bins and a derrick or two. 
The source of supply of both the 
sand and gravel produced and mar- 
keted by the Company lies in the 
bed of the Mississippi River nearly 
fifty miles above Memphis. The de- 
posit there yields material of a re- 





markably high quality but bears 
some appreciable amounts of silt and 
lignite which must be removed he. 
fore the material is in marketable 
condition. 

The material is raised from the 
river bed by the hydraulic dredging 
method and is brought down to the 
plant in steel barges. The company 
owns and operates two barges, each 
thirty-six by one hundred seventy-five 
feet in size and of ten foot draft. 
The standard method of operation is 
for the Company’s combination dredge 
and tow-boat—the “Dwight M. Arn- 
strong,” a craft of four hundred tons 
displacement with a rating of three 
hundred H. P.—to take one of these 
material barges upstream, pump it 
full of material, then bring it back to 
the plant and leave it for unloading 
while it repeats the process with the 
other barge. These barges have a ca- 
pacity of twelve hundred tons and 
make the round trip in eighteen hours, 

The dredge carried by the “Arn- 
strong” is a fifteen inch, manganese 
lined centrifugal pump capable of 
pumping two hundred twenty yards 
of material an hour while operating 
at a speed of two hundred seventy- 
five R.P.M. As lifted from the river 
this material is passed over a screen 
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to remove the excess sand and silt 
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then dumped into the cargo 


ing at the plant the barge is 
a two and a half yard 
sll bucket, capable of handling 
ndred yards an hour, and the 
is deposited by this bucket 
,opper that feeds a thirty inch 
veyor extending up a fifteen 
t incline to the top of the main 
located back away from the 
edge for the sake of safety. 


main this plant is an ele- 


ng by thirty-four feet wide, 
into twelve bins with an ag- 
capacity of forty-eight hun- 
is directly over a double track 
d gauge railroad for outbound 


loading by gravity. Of course, there 
isa complement of screens, crushers 
and washers. 


The 


belt mentioned above carries 


the material a distance of three hun- 
dred eighty-five feet at a speed of 


three 


minute 


hundred twenty-five feet a 
and discharges into a rotary 


screen four feet in diameter by 
twelve feet long, revolving at fifteen 
R.P.M. This screen is directly over 
the first bin and is perforated with 
one and three quarter inch holes. 
Oversize material arriving here passes 
through the screen in a horizontal di- 
rection and falls into this first bin 
from where it flows by gravity to a 
crusher for reduction. Reduced to 
commercial size it is elevated into 
the second bin by an eighteen inch 
bucket conveyor. All material under 
one and three quarter inches falls 
through the screen to a second thirty 
inch belt traveling along the tops of 
the next five bins and is combed off 
the belt into the desired bin by an 
automatic tripper that can be moved 
to any point along this belt. The 
contents of these five bins are then 
fed by gravity to the lignite remov- 
ing plant. 

As this lignite is peculiarly a prop- 
erty of sand and gravel found in cer- 
tain river deposits, it may be well to 
diverge from the main subject a bit. 
Turning to Webster we find that lig- 
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Interior View of Washing Plant 
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Belt Conveyor from Hopper 


nite is a “variety of coal between 
peat and bituminous coal, especially 
one in which the woody texture is 
distinct.” Though normally lighter 
in weight than water this lignite is 
frequently swept down into the sand 
and gravel beds by whirlpool and 
eddy action of the river and there 
covered by the constant accretions of 
sand and gravel. The presence of 
lignite in sand and gravel is highly 
objectionable, and it must be removed 
before these materials are used in 
concrete. 


To parade a little Latin: The 
modus operandi of this removal is to 
sluice the sand and gravel with a 
large volume of water through a 
series of inclined chambers. Each of 
these chambers is about four feet 
square with sides of laminated cy- 
press and a steel grate in the bottom 
and each succeeding chamber is about 
eight inches lower than the preceding 
one. Water is forced upward through 
these bottoms -by plungers actuated 
by eccentrics mounted on an elec- 
trically driven shaft. The surge and 
sweep of the water carries the ma- 
terial from chamber to chamber with 
the sand and torpedo gravel settling 
and falling through the grates to a 
trough leading to a bucket conveyor. 
The larger gravel is tumbled along 
down from chamber to chamber and 
is led out through gates along the 
sides of the chambers to another 
trough and conveyor, while the lig- 
nite and other foreign substances 
lighter than water are floated out of 
the sluice to a waste pile. 

The company has two of these ma- 
chines, or jiggers as they are called, 
capable of operation either separately 


or simultaneously. The development 
of these jiggers has been evolution- 
ary. Earlier plants and the first 
plant of this company had _jiggers 
variously inferior in design and detail 
until, profiting by past experience, 
this new plant represents the very 
acme of refinement. The original 
plants had bottom grates of cast iron, 
but these were not generally satis. 
factory as the wearing then and ulti- 
mate breaking of one section of the 
grate meant the discarding of the 
whole grate. The present grates are 
made up of especially rolled strue- 
tural steel sections so assembled as 
to permit of quick and comparatively 
inexpensive renewals of worn or 
broken parts. 

Leaving the jigger the gravel is 
elevated by a bucket conveyor to a 
revolving screen with one and one 
quarter inch perforations; material 
smaller than this size falling into one 
bin and that large into another bin 
for shipment. The sand with some 
content of torpedo gravel goes up 
another elevator and passes over a 
set of screen bars to retain the gravel 
and chute it to the torpedo gravel 
bins while the sand and such silt as 
remains fall through and pass along 
to a pair of settling tanks. 

The bucket conveyor, or elevator, 
bringing this material up has water- 
tight buckets, and the sluicing action 
of the water content carries off the 
silt while allowing the sand to settle 
and flow to the bins beneath the set- 
tling tanks which are so arranged as 
to separate the coarse sand from the 
fine and divert each to a separate bin. 

Gates in the bottoms of these final 
storage bins are arranged in such a 
manner over the double track railroad 
as to permit the very rapid loading, 
by gravity, of sixteen standard rail- 
road cars without uncoupling the 
switch engine. 

The plant as a whole has been con- 
structed in what is probably record 
time. Though due largely to the ef- 
forts of the Company, very substan- 
tial tribute is due to the various 
manufacturers and distributors for 
their cooperation in turning out the 
necessary equipment. 

The various makes of equipment 
which , were furnished almost over 
night include the clam-shell bucket 
by Hayward; the derrick and hoisting 
machinery operating it by the Ameri- 
can Hoist and Derrick Company; the 
conveyors, automatic tripper and set- 
tling tanks by Stephens-Adamson; 
the crusher by Kennedy; the grates 
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and other equipment for the jiggers, 
also the pump on the Armstrong, by 
W. C. Ellis and Sons of Memphis; 
the belts by Goodyear; and the fifty 
H. P. motors for the belts, elevators 
and jiggers by Westinghouse. 

As it stands today, this company 
is in a position to furnish sands and 
gravels of the highest quality in 
quantities equal to those of any other 
plant in the South. However, the 
morring after the night before, more 
specifically on the morning of Sep- 
tember the twenty-first in nineteen 
twenty-three, after looking at the 
hopeless tangle on the river bank, 
any member of the company would 
have been an acceptable model for a 
frontispiece for an autographic copy 
of Riley’s “The Discouraged Farmer”; 
but the wreck seems to have been a 
blessing in disguise as the company 
is now in position to distribute its 
products at a cost that will soon wipe 
out the expenditure occasioned by the 
construction of the new plant. 





Austin Company Expansion 
W "austi the next few weeks The 


Austin Company, Industrial 
Building, Cleveland, in antici- 
pation of greatly increased activity, 
will begin to place orders for materials 
to cover 1925 requirements. At the 
company’s store yards at Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, large 
stocks of structural steel in shapes, 
plates, and bars, steel sash of stand- 
ardized types, lumber, glass, putty, 
and other materials are kept in stock. 
Because of this company’s country- 
wide operations large quantities of 
some materials will be bought locally 
(in Cleveland) such as cement, sand, 
brick, aggregate (stone, slag and 
gravel), roofing, maple flooring, roll- 
ing steel doors, wood doors, paint, 
wood block flooring, reinforcing steel, 
mechanical sash operating devices, 
corrugated roofing and siding, gypsum 
roofine, cement tile roofing, and other 
miscellaneous lines. An idea of the 
quantities of such materials purchased 
may be gathered from such figures as 
these: 200.000 barrels of Portland 
Cement, 100,000 yards of aggregate, 
20,000,000 ‘brick, 22,000,000 ft. of 
lumber, 10,000 tons of steel shapes, 
30,000 tons of fabricated structural 
steel, 2,500,000 sq. ft. of composition 
roof waterproofing. Approximately 
25,000 cars would be required to 


transport this material, which would: 


total (altogether) about $7,000,000 in 
value. 

Another index to the requirements 
of Austin operations may be found in 
the fact that there are close to 100 
construction projects under way at 
any given time. These projects in- 
clude complete plants, costing over a 
million dollars, as well as small plant 
units, in the form of extensions and 
separate buildings. 





New Malleable Iron 
Safety Collar 


T IS estimated that ten per cent 
| of the power generated in the aver- 

age industrial plant is wasted be- 
tween the generator and the consum- 
ing machine. Attention to this loss 
of power has given rise to changes in 
power transmission equipment and the 
development of more efficient mechani- 
cal means. 

One of the most recent developments 
along this line comes from the Link- 
Belt Company of Indianapolis—the 
device illustrated by the accompanying 
photographic reproduction. This new 
Safety Collar is intended to maintain 
the proper alignment of such equip- 
ment as_ pulleys, shaft bearings, 
hangars, ete. 

Great strength, toughness, dura- 
bility, and light weight have all been 
incorporated in this new Malleable 
Iron Safety Collar, in addition to 
which, a new design which permits 
the collar to be split in two pieces, 
thus affording ready and economical 
installation or adjustment. This type 
of collar, however, is made also in the 
solid ring type, both types being ac- 
curately machine finished, assuring a 
tight fit and a pleasing appearance. 

Exhaustive tests made with the 
Link-Belt Safety Collar have proven 
it to be: impervious to shocks and 
strains encountered in heavy duty 
service. The material of which it is 
made possesses unusual wear and rust 
resisting qualities. This extends its 
sphere of usefulness to installations 
where the atmospheric conditions con- 
tribute to rust or excessive abrasive- 
ness. The set screw, by which the 
collar is firmly affixed to the shaft, is 
flange protected. 

As with the recently perfected 
“Kex-Top” grease cup, the Link-Belt 
Malleable Iron Safety Collar will be 
marketed through dealers located 
throughout the country, thereby as- 
suring prompt service and shipment. 
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N. S. G. A. Program 


E general plan of the ninth an- 

nual convention of the National 

Sand and Gravel Association to 
be held in Chicago January 5, 6 and 
7 will be as follows: 


Monday, January 5, 1924 


10:00 Registration of members and 
guests on mezzanine floor of 
the Auditorium Hotel. Reg- 
istration will continue 
throughout the convention. 

12:30 Meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, beginning with lunch- 
eon. 

Tuesday Morning, January 6, 1924 


10:00 Address of Welcome. John 
Sloan, President, Chicago 
Board of Public Improve 
ment. Mr. Sloan will be in- 
troduced to the convention 
by Frank W. Renwick, Chi- 
cago Gravel Company. 

Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent. 

Report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Winter Concrete Construction. 
H. S. Wright, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago. 

11:30 1. “Workmen’s Compensation 

Insurance.” John A. Gunn, 
President, Employers’ Mutual 
Casualty Association of Iowa. 

“Making ‘SuperSand’ from Grav- 
el.” Alex W. Dann, Keystone 
Sand and Supply Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Methods of Repairing bad-order 
cars and suggested methods of 
relief from inadequate equip- 
ment. W. E. Rogers, Arkansas 
River Sand Company, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 

“My Experience as a Manufac- 
turer of Concrete Brick.” A. P. 
Burke, Atlanta Sand and Sup- 
ly Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

ading Materials in Freezing 

Weather.” R. Snoddy, Coon 

River Sand Company, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

“What discount rate for prompt 
collections?” A. E. Frosch, East 
Liverpool (Ohio) Sand Company. 

(Members especially interested in 
any one of these topics are urged to 
get in touch with the speaker before 
leaving the convention hall.) 

1:00 Adjournment for luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon, January 6, 1924 


2:30 “Weighing of materials and le- 
gal obligations of carriers 


10:30 
10:45 
11:00 


“ 


with respect to installation 
‘of track scales.” Nuel DP, 
Belnap, of the legal firm of 
Walter, Buchmore, Collin & 
Belnap, Chicago. 

3:00 Open Forum for Discussion of 
Operating Problems in the 
Sand and Gravel Industry, 

The President will assign 
the different topics to pro- 
ducers familiar with the 
culiar problems to be dig- 

“—. . 

ese subjects may be dis- 
cussed by the whtle conven- 
tion, or the convention may 
be divided into group meet- 
ings, as circumstances war- 
rant. 

Tuesday Evening, January 6, 1924 

Annual Dinner, Auditorium Hotel, 

Informal at 7:00 o’clock. Orchestra 

Music. Dancing. Professional Enter- 

tainment. 

Wednesday Morning, January 7, 1924 

10:00 An_ Address -P*Ornent neces- 
sity of early movement of 

_ , Material during 1925.” 
This is an address which every sand 
and gravel producer should hear. It 
will be delivered by an authority, one 
who is in a position to show the abso- 
lute need of early movements of sand 

and gravel in 1925. 

10:30 Gravel as Railroad Ballast. 

Robert H. Ford, Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Rock Island 
Lines, Chicago. 

Campaign for clean materials 
in Southern California. 
Lawrence L. Rogers, Union 
Rock Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Report of Car Demurrage 
Committee. T. E. McGrath, 
McGrather Sand and Gravel 
Company, Lincoln, Illinois, 
Chairman. 

Promoting Wider Use of 
Washed Sand and Gravel. 
(This promises to become 
the National Association’s 
major function. Members 
will be asked to give their 
views as to procedure to be 
followed in extending the 
use of our materials.) 

Consideration of report of 
Board of Directors. 

Reports of committees. 

Annual election of officers. 

Adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 
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a ’ By Using ; a “tay 
-=Haiss ; Truck Loader = 


<== in Your Sand or Gravel Bank 


You men who have sand and gravel that is sold with- 
out washing, or with a single screening, can make a 
big cut in your production costs with Haiss Loaders. 


An Ideal Machine 


for the Smaller Operation 
Even if you get out only 50 yards 
a day for 3 or 4 months in the year, 
a Haiss Loader will save enough to 
pay a profit over all charges and in- 
terest on your investment. And the 
machine has capacity to speed up 
your production to 300-400 yards a 
day—as your better prices cause 
your business to grow. 
The Loader’s savings will 
pay for it in the first 40,000 
yards handled—and 5 to 
8 times over during its 
effective life. As an in- 
vestment a Haiss Loader 
Is so profitable that no 


Ask for 
Catalog 523 


| 


| 


man who operates even two or three 
trucks can afford to ignore it. Let 
us tell of the experience of sand and 
gravel men who have been using 
these machines—the evidence is con- 
vineing. 


Digs in Any Bank 

The wonderful digging ability of 
the Haiss Feeding Propellers, the 
slow-speed Crowding Drive, the big 
37 H.P. Waukesha Motor—these and 
v, brute strength in every 
part make this a machine 
which will actually dig 
its own way into a gravel 
bank. No planking 
needed—and you load 

right at the face. 


Tell us 
Your Conditions 








fr Established 1892 





tHE GEoRGe 


_— and- 
t Was a Laoten H 


Port able Belt 


reyors \ 
5 J 


142d St. and Rider Ave., New York, N. Ys 
Representatives Throughout the World. 
Millars Timber & Trading Co., 


7 MFG.CO. INC 


| Clam Shell | 

-Buckets-- } 
Matl Handlin 

| Equipiment. } 





London, British 


Representative. 


Cable Address 
Union 5 


*‘Coalhoist’’ 
Letter 


New York—-‘‘Western 
Ediition’’ 


Code. 
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W. C. MENEELY COMPANY 
Decatur, Ill., Nov. 8, 1924 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co., 
Plymouth, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

In delivering material to our 32 E 
Paver we use five 7-ton Plymouth Loco- 
motives, and aS we can only haul one 
batch to a car, it surely works them 
to the limit. 

On July 30th of this year we broke 
the world’s record by laying 2,671 feet 
of standard 18 foot concrete pavement 


in one day. For the week ending July 
31st we also set another new record, 
completing 10,405 feet of standard 18 
foot pavement. 
_ -¥- sommetives weet posieoty 
withou reakdowns or mishaps on this pay ° - 
big day and week’s run. On the sea- 2,671 teet ot stand 
reed | run } Fa — bi — 2 
tically no delay cause y the Plymout one 
Locomotives. pavement in 
— ond an newer d mans af 
other Locomotive except the Plymouth. me : 
Yours very truly, ” 10,405 feet in one W 
W. C. MENEELY COMPANY, 
(Signed) W. C. Meneely. 


Those are the remamfords | 


See Gar Sebo by Wm. C. Meneely ¢ E past 
National Good Roads Show They are additional for P 


setnaind pa. $8 Gasoline Locomotives {trial 


) 
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cords 33SMASHEL 


and naturally we take a pardonable pride in 
knowing that Plymouths played such a prom- 
inent part. Read now the letter from Mr. 
Meneely—then write for Bulletin HC206 
showing what others are doing in your field. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


Plymouth Locomotive Works 
PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
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“Doubled Capacity” 
“Cut Crushing Costs One Half” 


“Secondary Crusher Not Needed”’ 


JACKSBORO CRUSHED STONE CO. 
JACKSBORO, TEXAS 


The Williams No. 4 “Jumbo” crusher at the Jacksboro 
Crushed Stone Co. plant, is a sample of what can be 
accomplished with Williams hammer crushers in making 
unusually uniform macadam. Their machine takes quarry 
run rock up to 18” and reduces to 14” in one operation. 
It replaced two gyratory crushers at 50% less investment 
—bigger rock is handled and operating costs have been 
cut by half. 


This machine is one of 5 Williams crushers owned by 
4 quarries within a 25 miles radius. All were purchased 
within one year after the first Williams was _ installed 
in that district. If you contemplate new crushing equip- 
ment for any purpose, write us. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
37 West Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 415 5th Street 


Williams 


PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS» SHREDDERS 
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Balance Sheet Organization 


Written Expressly for PIT AND QuarRRY by D. J. HUTCHINSON 


end of the fiscal as well as the 

calendar year for most busi- 
ness concerns. It is appropriate 
therefore to consider some ‘of the ac- 
counting problems which arise when 
the books are closed and the fiscal 
statements are prepared. 

One of these is the preparation of 
the balance sheet or financial state- 
ment. The balance sheet may be 
likened to a slow motion picture 
camera which catches the actor in the 
midst of his activities and secures a 
permanent record of his position at 
the moment the exposure is made. 
The balance sheet is such a picture of 
the activities of a business presenting 
a permanent record of the condition 
of affairs at the given moment. 

This moment is the end of the fiscal 
year. The condition of affairs at that 
time is the result not only of the oper- 
ations of the current year but of all 
the factors that have influenced the 
business in the past which the final 
summary is the balance sheet, the most 
important statement issued by the ac- 
counting department. Moreover it is 
the most widely read, and for that 
reason also it should be the most care- 
fully prepared, not only with respect 
to content but with respect as well to 
the form and manner in which the 
information it contains is presented. 

It is with this latter aspect of bal- 
ance sheet preparation or rather or- 
ganization that we are now concerned 
—the proper presentation of balance 
sheet information, assuming that the 
figures from which such information 
is to be obtained are already availa- 
ble. In a sense the preparation of 
the balance sheet involves the whole 
accounting process which is carried on 
primarily for the purpose of providing 
the balance sheet figures. But after 
the figures have been provided, all 
the work that has gone before may 
be largely vitiated if the figures ob- 
tained are oo organized and 
presented. The balance sheet is all 


Deni of the thirty-first marks the 


the many of those interested in the 
business have by which to judge its 


Progress and condition. Hence the 
policy of putting the best foot forward 
deman’s that the balance sheet be 
carefully prepared. It is not sufficient 
that it should be a true statement; it 
should also be an intelligible one. 


In order to make the balance sheet 
intelligible it is necessary to consider 
first the nature of the business and 
its particular financial characteristics, 
and secondly the purposes for which 
statement is to be used and the in- 
formation which it is desired to con- 
vey. The balance sheet of a mer- 
chandising concern will necessarily 
differ considerably in form as well as 
in content from that of a public 
utility; and a balance sheet which is 
to be used as the basis for current 
borrowing will emphasize a different 
aspect of the financial condition of 
the business from one that is to be 
used in a report to the holders of long 
term securities. 

There is certain significant in- 
formation that is to be obtained in the 
ratios of one factor in the statement 
to another. The most familiar of 
these is the current ratio or ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities 
The most familiar balance sheet is 
therefore the one which emphasizes 
tnis ratio by placing these items at 
the top of the balance sheet. Other 
arrangements of the balance sheet em- 
phasize other aspects of the financial 
condition. Hence the form of the bal- 
ance sheet should be determined to 
some extent by the financial purposes 
for which it is to be used and by the 
interests of those for whose informa- 
tion it is intended. 

Thus bankers and general unsecured 
creditors are primarily interested in 
the current ratio since it is to be the 
current assets that they must look for 
the ultimate satisfaction of their 
claims. The permanent assets even 
though unencumbered offer very little 
security to the creditors on open ac- 
count or unsecured notes, as_ the 
trouble, time and expense involved be- 
fore they can be converted into cash 
make them practically unavailable. 

On the other hand mortgage holders 
are primarily concerned with the 
permanent investment that represents 
not only the security behind their in- 
vestment but the potential earning 
power that ensures the continued pay- 
ment of the interest charges. The 
owners or stockholders are principally 
interested in the excess of total as- 
sets over total liabilities that repre- 
sents their equity in the business, 
while the management, as distinct 
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from the owners, is concerned with 
the working capital that is available 
for the current operation of the busi- 
ness. 

Thus different individuals who are 
interested in the business from dif- 
ferent points of view are primarily 
concerned with different aspects of its 
financial condition, although possibly 
interested in other aspects as well, and 
the balance sheet should be prepared 
in such a manner as to emphasize the 
particular aspect of the financial con- 
dition in which the person for whom it 
is intended is interested. 

Different forms of balance sheet 
which emphasize different aspects of 
the financial condition are given in 
the accompanying figures. Figure 1 
illustrates the familiar current form 
wherein the emphasis is placed on the 
current ratio. Figure 2 may be called 
the fixed form which brings out par- 
ticularly the relation between the 
fixed or permanent assets and the 
fixed or long term liabilities. Figure 
3 is the workin capital form which 
illustrates the method of organizing 
balance sheet ficures to show clearly 
the amount of available working 
capital. 

No one of these or many other ac- 
ceptable forms can be said to be pre- 
ferable to any other. Their use is to 
be determined by the conditions al- 
ready described. Nor do the forms 
given illustrate all of the possible 
arrangements of balance sheet figures, 
but they show how different aspects 
of the financial condition may be 
brought out as occasion demands by 
different arrangements. 

The significance of balance sheet 
figures depends primarily on the ratios 
between the various factors in the 
financial condition. A single figure 
such as the amount of cash or deposit 
or of accounts payable has very little 
meaning in itself except as it indicates 
the size of the business and the extent 
of its operations. It is only when such 
figures are taken in their relation to 
each other that they become signifi- 
cant. Hence the importance of a bal- 
ance sheet arrangement which will 
bring out the important ratios in the 
light of which alone the statement can 
be interpreted. 

There are a number of these balance 
sheet ratios each of which explains 
some factor in the financial condition 
of the business. The first is the cur- 


*Bliss: Financial and Operating Ratios in 
Management. 


———— 


rent ratio which we have already dis. 
cussed, which states the ability of the 
concern to meet its current obligations 
and to a large extent measures its 
desirability as a ‘credit risk. This 
ratio is the most familiar but its im. 
portance is often overemphasized 
through losing sight of the fact that 
it is relatively easy to manipulate the 
current ratio, as will appear from a 
simple example. 

If a concern has $75,000 current 
assets and $50,000 current liabilities, 
the current ratio is 1% to 1, which 
is the generally accepted minimum of 
good business. Suppose it pays off 
$25,000 of its liabilities which then 
amount to $25.000 against $50,000 
current assets. The ratio has jumped 
to 2 to 1, and this can be accon- 
plished quite easily. It is only neces- 
sary to conserve the cash toward the 
end of the year, pay off the liabilities 
on the last day and immediately 
borrow the money again on the first 
day of the new year, it shows a higher 
ratio than the firm is really entitled 
to. Hence the current ratio taken 
alone may be misleading unless it is 
known for how long a period such a 
ratio has continued. 

There are other balance sheet ratios 
that are just as informative as the 
current ratio. This ratio of total lia- 
bilities to net worth (capital and sur- 
plus) is a very illuminating ratio as 
it shows the extent to which the busi- 
ness is being carried by the creditors 
in relation to the extent to which it 
is being financed by the owners. Thus 
taking total liabilities and net worth 
as 100 per cent an average of 18 ma- 
chinery manufacturers in 1921 showed 
the liabilities of 13 per cent against 
net worth of 87 per cent, while an 
average of five meat packing com- 
panies showed liabilities of 51 per cent 
against a net worth of 49 per cent.* 
It is evident that in the latter case 
the creditors are financing the busi- 
ness to a much larger extent than the 
former case. This ratio reveals one 
of the most important facts to be 
gleaned from the balanced sheet— 
namely the source of the capital which 
has gone into the business, whether 
it has been supplied by the owners or 
by the creditors. 

The same question as to the source 
of the capital is further explained by 
a third important ratio, that of sur- 
plus to the capital or investment act 
counts, which reveals how much of the 
owner’s capital has been put into. the 
business from the outside and how 
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Figure 1. 
JONES & SMITH (NOT INC.) 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 
Assets Liabilities 
Current Assets Current. Liabilities 
Cash $ 250,000 Accts. Payable $ 2,200,000 
Accts. Receivable... 4,400,000 Notes Payable 1,000,000 
Inventories 2,000,000 -—— 
-— Total Current Liabilities $ 3,200,000 
Tot. Cur. Assets. $ 6,650,000 Long Term Liabilities 
Fixed Assets Mort.—6% due 1930 1,000,000 
Land $1,000,000 Net Worth 
Buildings .........$ 4,000,000 A. B. Jones. .$5,900,000 
Res. for Depn..... 1,600,000 2,400,000 B. A. Smith.. 5,900,000 11,800,000 


Machy. and Equip..$12,500,000 
Res. for Depn..... 7,500,000 5,000,600 8,400,000 


— wrert :.wwvw wT ST *F 


‘ 





Other Assets 
Deferred Expenses. $ 150,000 
Good will 800,000 950,000 


$16,000,000 
Figure 2. 
JONES & SMITH, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 
Assets Liabilities 
$ 1,000,000 Fixed Liabilities 
$ 4,000,000 Mortgage Bond — 6%, 
1,600,000 2,400,000 due 1930 $ 3,500,000 
———__— (Secured by all land, 
Fixed Assets bldgs., machinery 
Machy. and Equip....$12,500,000 and equipment.) 
Res. fr Depn * 7,500,000 5,000,000 


$16,000,000 





3 3,500,000 





Total Fixed Assets. $ 8,400,000 Current Liabilities 
Current Assets Accounts Payable ...$ 2,200,000 


Cash .....ssse.s20--$ 250,000 Notes Payable 1,000,000 3,200,000 
Accounts Received.... 4,000,000 anal 


Inventories 2,000,000 6,650,000 Capital 


—— Capital Stock ....... $ 5,000,000 


Other Assets ' Surplus 4,300,000 9,300,000 
Deferred Expenses ...$ 150,000 os aces 


Good will 800,009 950,000 $16,000,000 


$16,000,000 
Figure 3. 
JONES & SMITH, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 
Assets . 
Fixed Assets Capital 
Land $ 1,000,000 Capital Stock ....... $ 5,000,000 
errr errr $ 4,000,000 Surplus 4,300,000 $ 9,300,000 
Res. for Depn 1,600,000 2,400,000 _ 


Mortgage Bonds—6%, 


due 1930 3,500,000 
7,500,000 5,000,000 ---——_—_—_ 
Sh ok sO ee ea Total Invested Capital $12,800,000 
$ 8,400,000 Current Liabilities 
Other Assets Accounts Payable ...$ 2,200,000 
Deferred Expenses ..$ 150,000 Notes Payable 00,000 3,200,000 
Good \ 800,000 950,000 a . ——_———-— 
ibs : Working Capital Brought 
Working Capital Carried Down 3,450,000 
3,450,000 


$ 6,650,000 
Total l'ixed and Work- 


ing Capital $12,800,000 
Current Assets A plus to investment is low, either the 
—. ag ee ar 4,400,000 business has not been profitable or the 
Inventories 2'000.000 6,650,000 dividend policy has been too liberal. 
——-——— On the other hand if the ratio is high, 

$ 6,650,000  the_reverse conditions are indicated. 

; Next to the source of the capital in 

much of it has accumulated through the business the most important fact 
farnings that have not been with- revealed by the balance sheet is the 
drawn. This ratio may bring out two disposition of the capital. This is to 
mportant facts regarding the busi- be gathered from the ratio of current 
hess; the profitableness of the enter- to fixed assets, as to whether the cap- 
prise, and the conservativeness of the ital has gone largely into permanent 
dividend policy. If the ratio of sur- assets or is retained in liquid form. 
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Conditions in this respect again vary 
widely as between different businesses. 
For example department stores will 
average about 3 to 1 current assets 
to fixed assets, while the mining indus- 
try shows a reverse ratio of 1 to 3. 
The explanation of course is simple 
and lies in the fact that the invest- 
ment of the department store is large- 
ly in current assets, merchandise and 
accounts receivable, while the mining 
company has a heavy investment in 
plant and machinery. Thus the type 
of business must be taken into con- 
sideration in judging the significance 
of the various ratios. 
try, however, there are certain limits 
within which the ratios should usu- 
ally be kept to conform to good prac- 
tice and sound business policy, and 
the position of any individual firm can 
be judged to a large extent by the con- 
formity shown to the standard ratios 
for the industry. 





Recent Patents 
The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be ob- 


tained from R. E. Burnham, patent 


and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor 
when ordering: 

1,515,956. Grab-bucket. Edward 
P. Healey, New York, N. Y. 

1,516,204. Gravel-separator. Carl 
N. Olson, Pueblo, Colo., assignor of 
one-half to Fountain Sand & Gravel 
Co., same place. 

1,516,428. Elevator, dredger, exca- 
vator, and the like. George Handley, 
Palmers Green, England. 

1,516,878. Hoisting apparatus, Ed- 
win J. Armstrong, Erie, Pa., assignor 
to Erie Steam Shovel Co., same place. 

1,517,312. Mounting for rock-drills. 
Gustave M. Nell, Denver, Colo., as- 
signor to Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
same place. 

1,517,538. Crushing-mill. 
C. Daman, Denver, Colo. 

1,518,314. Excavator scoop and 
carrier therefor. Robert R. Downie, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., assignor to Key- 
stone Driller Co., same place. 

1,518,333. Mining apparatus. Nils 
D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor 
to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,518,463. Excavating apparatus. 
Dana Spees, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

1,518,757. Excavating mechanism. 
James C. Reid, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur 


In each indus-_ 


Missouri Valley Association 
Holds Successful Meeting 


HE Sixth Annual Meeting of the 

Missouri Valley Association of 

Sand and Gravel Producers, was 
held at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 16 and17. At this meeting, 
which had an attendance of almost one 
hundred per cent, the fine progress 
made under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Frank W. Peck, and the con- 
stantly increasing worth of this asso- 
ciation to the industry was revealed. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was 
shown throughout the meeting, the dis- 
cussions developing such a strong and 
practical nature as to make this one 
of the most helpful and successful 
meetings yet held. Some of the sub- 
jects which roused the interest of 
members were: An optimistic note 
as to business conditions during the 
coming year; the promotion of a wider 
use of our materials; the determina- 
tion to better still further the quality 
of materials produced, which it is 
recognized already rank with the best 
now produced; a most satisfying con- 
dition of the treasury; a program of 
genuine values; the addition of ten 
new members to the membership list. 

Among the social events on the 
program, all of which gave much 
pleasure to the delegates, were a 
theater party and a thoroughly enjoy- 
able though entirely informal dinner 
at the Kansas City Club on Wednes- 
day night, December 17. The hosts 
of this affair were the genial pro- 
ducers of Kansas City, with Mayor 
Bartlett as chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. Mayor Bartlett’s 
part in it, they say, has everything 
to do with the success of it. Lettered 
signs and personal messages decora- 
ting the walls of the banquet room 
contributed much to the amusement 
and enjoyment of the occasion. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: W. E. Rogers was elected 
president; R. J. Stewart was elected 
vice-president, and N. C. Dunn, 
treasurer. One new member of the 
executive committee elected was Dr. 
J. H. Bass. 


Taken altogether, the spirit of the 
meeting, the enthusiastic discussions, 
and the high ideals of the Associations 
so plainly set forth proved the value 
of the organization and assured its 
continued growth and success. 
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City of Winnipeg, Canada, Operating 
Large Quarry Department 


Quarries Department with Four Plants Under City Engineers 
Operating Expenses Carried by Sales Without Appropriation 


\NNIPEG was one of the first 
W ities on the American Con- 

iinent to adopt the day labor 
system. Up to the year 1897 the city 
bought sand, gravel-and crushed stone 
from the commercial plants in the 
vicinity, but in that year a quarry 
site was purchased and a plant erect- 
ed at Mount Royal, six miles from 
Winnipeg on the Canadian Pacific 
Railw2y. In the fall of 1905, the 
present plant was erected at Stony 
Mountain, 14 miles from Winnipeg. 
In May, 1906, operations began in 
what was then the largest municipally 
owned crushing plant in the world, 
and Winnipeg produced its own ma- 
terial for street and sidewalk con- 
struction. 

The quarries department now con- 
sists of four plants: Plant 1. The 
limestone quarry at Stony Mountain. 
Plant 2. The gravel and sand pits at 
Bird’s Hill. Plant 3. The granite 
crushing plant at Elmwood. Plant 
4. The Central conerete mixing plant; 
the first in Canada. 

The site of plant number 1 is natur- 


ally an ideal location for a quarry, 
rising abruptly from the level prairie 
to a height of about forty feet with a 
level hill top. The stripping is very 
light, ranging from three inches to 
three feet, with an average of about 
one and one-half feet. This is taken 
off by hand labor and hauled in dump 
wagons to the stripping dump. The 
drilling is done by Ingersoll Rand 
drills and light jackhammers, using 
air supplied by an Ingersoll Rand 
electrically driven compressor. From 
the blast the stone is trammed to the 
crusher on one and one half yard 
skips on narrow gauge light steel 
railway. The skips are hauled by 
horses and are dumped into the 
crusher from a tipple. The tipple 
eliminates the use of dump bodies on 
skips and allows the skips to be built 
low, making loading quicker © and 
easier. The time taken to run a ski 
on the tipple, dump, and run o 
again is about one half minute. There 
are two tipples at the crusher. 

The primary crusher is a Gates 
number 7%. It is set up on the side 
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View Showing Face of 70-Feet of Gravel 
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Dumping Material Into Bins at Plant No. 4 


of the hill so that the hopper is on 
the level with the quarry floor. The 
scalping screen is 40 inches by ten 
feet. The secondary crushers are a 
number 3 Gates and a number 3 Mc- 
Cully. A fifty foot number 7% eleva- 
tor carries the stone to the sizing 
screen which is an Allis Chalmers re- 
volving type 40 inches by 18 feet. 
The screens are located over the load- 
ing bins. 

All the machinery in the plant is 
driven from a main shaft by a 150 
H. P. motor. The power is supplied 
from the city’s own hydro system 
coming from Winnipeg on a line 
carrying 13,000 volts. The sub sta- 
tion and transformers are located at 


the quarry plant, and serve also to 
furnish power and light to the Mani- 
toba penitentiary, about a mile away. 
The railway spurs are laid on a % per 
cent grade. The train of empty cars 
is spotted above the plant and the 
brakes set. As the cars are required 
the brakes are released and the cars 
run down the incline under the bins; 
thus no spotting equipment is neces- 
sary. When the cars are loaded they 
continue down the incline and _ the 
train is made up. There is room on 
either side of the plant for twenty- 
five cars. The transportation is har 
dled by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and dump cars are used. 

The gravel and sand pits of plant 














Hauling Cars on Circle Track at Plant No, 1 
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Dumping Cars Into Crusher at Plant No. 2 


number 2 are located at Bird’s Hill, which is sold on the open market. 
seven miles east of Winnipeg on the The equipment consists of one number 
Canadian Pacific Railway. There is 4 Allis Chalmer’s gyratory crusher, 
a bank 70 feet high of clean gravel, one Symons 24 inch disc crusher, a 60- 
The grave! was loaded for a time by foot elevator, one 40 inch by 18 feet 
hand labor but in 1912 a power line’ and one 24 inch by 10 feet revolving 
was run from the city’s hydro system screen. The Allis Chalmers crusher 
and an electric shovel and electric is driven by a 40 H. P. motor while a 
locomotive and 50-30 yard Hart con- 30 H. P. motor handles the Symons 
vertible cars were put no the job. crusher. Another 30 H. P. motor 
This incidentally was the first elec- takes care of the elevator and screens. 
tric shovel west of Lake Superior. The storage bins here have a capacity 
Plant number 3 is located at Elm- of 3,500 yards. From here limestone 
wood, a part of the city. This plant sand and gravel is delivered to the 
produces the granite used in the city north side of the city. 
street improvements as well as fine Plant 4 is centrally located and is 
granite for stucco and chicken grit, the yard used for the greater part of 
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CrushingPlant and Bins at Plant No. 3 
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deliveries of concrete to the different 
jobs throughout the city. Materials 
are brought in from Stoney Mountain 
and Bird’s Hill in 30 yard cars and 
dumped in bins. From these bins 
which are 32 in number with a capac- 
ity of 3,200 yards, the sand and stone 
are conveyed to the concrete mixer 
by two 14 inch conveyors which are 
placed immediately underneath the 
bins. Each bin has a controllable 
gate to permit the required flow of 
material on the conveyor belts. The 
conveyors dump materials into two 
separate hoppers; these hoppers have 
hand operated gates so balanced that 
the operator can easily gauge the 
amount of stone and sand required 
for the concrete mixer. The materials 
from the hopper are dumped into the 
loading hopper of the mixer, which 
has a 1% yard capacity. The cement 
is elevated to the mixer from a plat- 
form which is alongside the railway 
on which the cement cars are spotted. 
The mixer is elevated so as to allow 
motor trucks to drive under a dis- 
charge spout which is mechanically 
operated. The trucks have a capac- 
ity of 1% yards. The capacity of the 
plant is 375 yards. 

The quarries receiving no appro- 
piration from the city must take 
care of their own operating expenses 
through their sales. The manage- 
ment of the department as is also the 
waterworks, building inspection, 
plumbing, sewer, streets, machine 
shops and asphalt plant are directly 
under the city engineer, who alone is 
responsible to the city council. 


New Incorporations 
H. H. McKee & Sons, Inc., New 
York City, were recently incorporated 
for $200,000 to produce sand, clay, 
minerals, etc., by F. A. Huck, 254 
Echo Place, Bronx, New York City. 


Hamburg Ridge Lime Co., Inc., 
Dover, Del., was recently incorporated 
for $100,000 to produce limestone, by 
Cooper & Cooper, Dover. 


Dayton Bedford Stone Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., was incorporated for 
$560,000 by S. L. Mackey of Wilming- 
ton. 


Yosemite Portland Cement Corp., 
New York, was recently incorporated 
for $1,650,000. (U.S. Corp. Co.) 
Sand & Gravel 


Cambridge Co., 


SS 


Boston, Mass., was incorporated fy 
$500,000 preferred stock ($100 par) 
and 5,000 shares no par common stock 


The Ideal Cement Co. of Denye 
Colo., has been incorporated to engage 
in the manufacture of cement jp 
Morgan County. Capital stock cp. 
sists of 1,000 shares, no nominal or 
par value. R. R. Dorland, Deyjj 
Slide, appointed process attorney, 


Farmer’s Marl Lime Co., Ine, 
Salem, Va., has been incorporated for 
$10,000 to $50,000, to mine, quarry, 
smelt and refine marl, ores, metals 
and minerals of all kinds. J. P. Saul, 
Jr., president; E. H. Saul, secretary, 
and M. V. Little, all of Salem. 


Alfred Sand & Gravel Corp, 
Hornell, N. Y., was recently incorpo- 
rated for $300,000, by F. W. Sterrett, 
W. J. Schwiger, W. S. Calhoun, 


The Mundy Corp., Wilmington, Del, 
was recently incorporated to quarry 
and excavate stone or rock; capital 
$1,000,000. 


Benedict Stone, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., has been incorporated to quarry, 
refine, dress, prepare for market and 
deal in stone, limestone, lime, marble 
and granite. Capital $1,200,000. 


Morgan Sand and Gravel (o, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
for $50,000 to $100,000. 


Superior Portland Cement Co. 
Seattle, Wash., has increased its capl- 
tal stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


The Liberty Granite Co. of St. 
Cloud. Minn., farmerly a partnership, 
recently filed papers to change the 
business to the corporate form as 4 
better basis for an expansion program 
to be instituted. 


Wyoming Valley Cement Products 
Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., was recently in- 
corporated for $6,000, by Vincenz 
Pierdominici. 

H. C. Rohrman Coal Co., inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., was recently incorporate 
for $20,000 to deal in cement, stone, 
lumber, and fuel, by Rachel L. M. 
Rohrman and H. Wray Rohrman of 
Winchester and Mildred C. Roche of 
West Somerville. 
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The Yanks Made Their Own Cement 


Written Expressly for PIT AND QuaRRY by DICK SMITH 


mies engaged in the World 

War needed many supplies never 

mentioned in press dispatches. 
Forges, railroad ties and carbon paper 
were as necessary in their own way as 
machine guns and gas masks. Among 
the major requirements of the great 
machines of conflict was cement; ce- 
ment for concrete bases for great, 
long range artillery; cement for hos- 
pital foundations; cement to help 
build fortifications and Divisional 
Headquarter dugouts. The Germans 
had their 80 or more Portland Cement 
Mills working overtime so the fam- 
ous “Officer’s Row” streets of the Ar- 
gonne and the Hindenberg line might 
be constructed, and the Big Berthas 
mounted in the tangled forests where 
no Allied Army aviator could dis- 
cover them. 

The Allies were short of this basic 
material when America came in. So 
our alert Engineering Corps saw the 
need of great quantities of cement in 
rapid order. The A. E. F. constructed 
by wholesale all the way back to the 
seaports; they built a new United 
States in lumber, galvanized iron and 
concrete all over France. 

Now cement is no cargo to clutter 
up sea going bottoms in time of war 
when shipping space is precious. The 
material is too heavy, bulky, hard to 
handle and is subject to dampness. 
It was cheaper, by far, to haul coal 
(almost unobtainable in France then); 
so America sent over coal, and it 
made the power to operate eight 
Portland Cement mills in France 
which were manned by American 
troops. 

The A. E. F. started taking over 
mills at least a year before the armis- 
tice. Engineers, recruited from vari- 
ous regiments for their knowledge of 
cement making or quarrying, and 
huskies, who might learn, were 
gathere’ together and sent as special 
companic- to these mills which were, 
for the most part, in Southern and 
Western !'rance. 

Before iong the hoppers were hum- 
ming in a way that amazed the 
methodical French workmen. ’Sacre 
Bleu! th e Yankees were crazy. Did 
they inten’! to build a high wall be- 
— oe fighting armies? Two 
; pron arrel capacity mills which 

ad never been worked to capacity 


HE 2 


before were doubling their output. 
The Americans were working two or 
three shifts; the thunder of the 
crushers resounded all night long and 
kept the good villagers awake. Still, 
these big westerners had zeal enough 
left after their labors to arouse the 
towns on Saturday nights. 

Our Engineers, coming over to 
fight and remaining to make cement, 
found many difficulties and new 
problems to meet; French methods 
were different, and the old timers 
were loath to change. They couldn’t 
work with our men very well. But 
the Portland mills, operated by 
Americans for a year, have never been 
the same since. There is something 
stirring there today. One superin- 
tendent told me sadly, “Ah, we have 
lost bolts and screws of an antiquity 
—the Americans are so careless. And 
they break everything. But they do 
get much done.” 

In March, 1919, I spent several 
weeks at “La Babaone Portland Ce- 
ment Cie” at Mortayne-sur-Loire 
which is about seventy miles from 
Bordeaux on the majestic River Gir- 
onde, and a dozen miles from the Bay 
of Biscay, on the Western coast of 
France. Mortayne, the village, is 
perched on a rocky eminence of lime- 
stone, and the workmen for La Bab- 
aone have blasted away at the knoll, 
which is surface outcropping (highly 
alumined and rapid-setting stuff by 
the way) until the town may topple 
in some morning. Mortayne, the port, 
is a sheltered little harbor leading to 
the tide affected river and has two 
good sized grist mills owned by the 
Mayor, who is a great person indeed 
and owns part of the cement mill too. 
“La Babaone” is the only up to date 
affair in the district, if you make it 
a matter of comparison. The rest of 
Mortayne hasn’t changed in three 
hundred years—the cement mill in 
forty. 

The position of the stone makes 
quarrying an easy problem. The En- 
gineers brought in the steam shovel 
and this helped more. There is a lit- 
tle incline yet and of course the dinky 
cars were drawn by oxen. Pulleys 
took their place under American con- 
trol, and electrical operation was 
planned. The little narrow gauge 
railroad, which is the only steam 
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transportation Mortayne may claim, 
creeps along the bluffs and up to the 
plant and expires with a sigh. 

This narrow gauge is the champion 
goatgetter. It operates from Mor- 
tayne to the main line of the Paris 
and Orleans Railroad, a matter of five 
miles, and all these two score years 
the owners have paid for loading 
sacks and barrels of cement into these 
dinky cars and then re-loaded them 
into standard gauge cars again at the 
main line. It increased the already 
overwhelming transportation prob- 
lem, but in the old days labor was 
cheap, and time was endless, and no 
one worried about efficiency. 

It must be remembered that con- 
ditions are altogether different in Eu- 
rope than they are here Acting in 
reverse ratio, coal is expensive and 
labor cheap. In the United States la- 
bor costs are high and coal compara- 
tively reasonable. So the Europeans 
use the shaft kilns in most cases 
where bricket coal can be fed. They 
do not worry about installing first 
class transportation facilities and la- 
bor saving devices. But times are 
changing since the war. Our troops 
were industrial crusaders for Europe 
without realizing it. 

Only the unexpected advent of the 


armistice upset the American plan to 
build standard gauge railroad from 


Mortayne to the main line. American 
railroad men had already laid 900 
miles of yard, spur and passing track 
in France; they had built 1,000 ware- 
houses, fifty docks and handled count- 
less other large buildings and con- 
struction jobs. 

So probably Mortayne is still using 
its narrow gauge. When I was there, 
operations had ceased and we cleaned 
the plant and tock invoice and turned 
it back to its French owners after 
much discussion. Master Engineer 
Dow, who had been in active charge 
of the work, had remained after the 
cement company left, and five of us 
were detailed to aid him in clearing 
things up. We worked all day in the 
mill, cleaning boilers and flues and 
kilns, tightening pulleys and making 
mechanical readjustments. Then the 
owners wanted us to re-pile and count 
the 19,000 odd sacks of cement too! 
This was appalling, as we were walk- 
ing guard around the mill as well. We 
received orders from headquarters to 
do this little job, but diplomacy still 
works. We gave the French Direc- 
tor all our “Bull Durham” and sugar 
and he agreed to accept our estimate 
of the sacks without re-piling, and 


ee 


took us into his house for a drink 
of “‘port” to bind the bargain. 

The shop keepers of Mortayne wer 
very blue. Why had the United States 
Army removed the cement company? 
They had been the best customers of 
all time. But the cement men were 
great lovers as well as workers, for 
eight brides went with them to Amer- 
ica. Mortayne will always be closely 
associated with our country now. 


Dow sold the coal to the British for 
$19 a ton, a very neat price for the 
low grade mine run the stuff was, 
And he ignored orders to demolish 
the three weather beaten barracks 
and sold them intact to the Mayor, 
thus enriching our government 600 
frances (about $100 then). The Mas- 
ter Engineer had become close to this 
great man of the village by the sim- 
ple method of the Mayor’s daughter 
falling in love with the handsome 
American. That man might now be 
heir to the village if he had chosen 
to stay in France. 

But the mills of Europe are losing 
their ancient methods, a member of 
the Portland Cement Association’s 
committee, which attended the Cen- 
tennial in England last summer, tells 
me. He says that in Germany, parts 
of France and Denmark, plants are 
being built with larger units and the 
additions to old plants are much bet- 
ter. Mcdern rotary kilns and grind- 
ers are evident. At Marseilles, the 
great Southern port of France, a new 
3,006 barrel mill has just been finished 
and it is quite up-to-date. It is of 
the Danish type. 

Best of all, the mill owners and op- 
erators are taking an increased inter- 
est in international and American 
methods. There is now a steady ex- 
change of ideas. In Germany, post 
war conditions are evident, but the 
cement industry is firm. This ex- 
change of ideas is going to prove ir 
valuable. There are things our ce 
ment and quarry men may learn from 
Europe after all. 

Germany now has between 90 and 
100 Portland Cement Mills. The 
United States has only 140. The av- 
erage cost of a new mill in Europe, 
typical of those being built now, 38 
only about $1,500.00—far below the 
amount needed here to build a first 
class plant. So they are springing 
up. France is using much concrete 
in the war torn districts. She_has 
about 35 plants in operation. Eng: 
land, the home of Portland Cement, 
can boast of 75 mills. 
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The Stewart Sand and Gravel Plant 
Small But Modern 


Contracting Company Marketing Good Washed Product 
Daily at Owasso, Michigan 


Producing 300 Cubic Yards 


nand for sand and gravel 
around Owasso, Michi- 
gan, led the J. C. Stewart Com- 
pany into operating a plant. The 
fact that this company also needed a 
considerable quantity in their own 
work, which is foundation and paving 
work, did not prove a handicap either. 
The plan of operation is to produce all 
the aggregate the company needs and 
in addition all that the commercial 
vicinity will take. 

A bank of gravel 4% miles south- 
west of the city about 25 feet deep 
with a top waste of approximately 6 
feet was selected. At first it did not 
look as if it would be profitable to 
handle so much stripping, but by us- 
ing an Erie type B shovel and 2% 
ton Union trucks, it was possible to 
handle the overburden at a low enough 
cost to make it profitable. A plot of 
ground about 400 feet square was 
stripped. This has given enough vol- 
ume of sand and gravel to meet the 
requirements for two years. 

The overburden has been hauled 
away to the low ground adjacent to 
the pit. Next year the party who 
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owns this low ground or farm will 
cultivate that part of the field where 
the dirt has been dumped. This he 
has never been able to do before. 


The material is transported from 
the pit by a % cubic yard Green drag 
scraper attached to a Novo 40 H.P. 
double drum hoist, and is deposited in 
a receiving hopper with a capacity of 
about 20 yards. The receiving hop- 
per is built funnel shape and is fed 
from the bottom of the hopper by a 
Telsmith plate feeder onto a grizzly 
screen. That part of the material 
which goes through the screen drops 
into a bucket elevator and the over- 
size material goes into an Acme num- 
ber 10 jaw crusher from which point 
it is discharged into the same bucket 
elevator as the small material, at a 
point lower down. 

At the out end of the cable line, two 
A frames about sixty feet apart with 
a bridle cable extending between them 
are used. This gives considerable 
more area to work over than if only 
one A frame was used. All of the 
material is discharged into the same 











View of Screening and Washing Plant. 
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View Showing 


elevator, therefore requiring only one 
elevator to the entire plant. 

The material is then discharged 
from the bucket elevator into a receiv- 
ing box three feet square at the top 
of the plant, and is washed from this 
box into the scrubbing section of the 
screen through a 12x12 inch flat 
trough by a 3 inch stream of water. 
The material then passes from the 
scrubbing section to the sand screen, 
and the sand and water then dis- 


Leading Facilities. 


charges into a trough, which carries it 
to a number 5 and number 6 Telsmith 
and settling tanks, from which point 
the sand discharges into the bins, and 
the dirt and water passes out through 
a waste flume. 

As the sand and water is separated 
from the stone, the stone passes t 
the stone screens and is here washed 
by a series of four 1% inch pipes flat- 
tened at the discharge end, so as to 
make a spray, and washes the dirt 








A General View of Pit and Plant. 
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water from the pebbles. 
are then screened into 
t sizes, varying from % 
2% inches in size. That 
gne which is too large to 

n, then passes into a re- 
which carries it back to 
the crusher t the bottom of the plant. 
The screen- are all Telsmith of 30 
inch diameter. 

The entire plant is driven by an 
EF 40 H.P. Novo four cylinder engine, 
which is belt connected to the crusher. 
The powe ; transmitted from the 
erusher to the other parts of the plant 
by counter shafts and belts. The 
water is furnished by a 4-inch Fair- 
banks Morse centrifugal pump driven 
by a Ford engine, and is pumped a 
horizontal distance of 775 feet and a 
vertical distance of 50 feet. 

The plant for crushing, screening 
and washing was built by the J. C. 
Stewart Company. The bins are of 
corrugated steel of a capacity of 140 
cubic yards and were procured from 
Harris Brothers Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. The conveying and screen- 
ing equipment was purchased from 
the Smith Engineering Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The capacity 
of the plant is approximately 30 
cubic yards per hour. 

This last season, the hoisting outfit 
has been located on the ground, about 
eight feet below the top elevator of 
the receiving hopper, but it has been 
found that this is not entirely satis- 
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factory for two reasons: (1) That 
considerable more wear on the cable 
and sheaves occur than would if it 
was located at the same elevation as 
the sheaves and (2) That the operator 
of the hoisting outfit can not see the 
bucket at all times. The J. C. Stew- 
‘art Company are arranging to build a 
platform for the hoisting outfit at the 
same elevation as the sheaves. 





L. J. Hewes Resigns 


The very many friends of Mr. L. J. 
Hewes, for eight years manager of 
the district office of the Traylor Eng. 
& Mfg. Co., 1414 Fisher Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, will regret to learn 
that he has tendered his resignation, 
effective Jan. 1, 1925. 


Mr. Hewes for nearly forty years, 
has been actively and prominently 
identified with the design and sale 
of crushing and mining machinery 
and has won an unusual measure of 
success in this line of endeavor. 


He has ever been an earnest advo- 
cate of the principle that a business 
man should take his leisure at an age 
when he still has the physical capacity 
to keenly enjoy life and he feels that 
his strenuous business career now 
entitles him to devote his time to 
recreation. 

Mr. Benard Haislip, for a number 
of years assistant to Mr. Hewes, has 
been appointed District Manager to 
succeed him. 
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A View Showing Shovel Removing Over Burden. 
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N. C. S. A. Program 


Crushed Stone Convention to be 

held in Cincinnati, January 12, 
13, 14 and 15th, will be as follows: 

Monday, January 12, 1925 
General Session, 10 a. m. to 12:30 


Te general plan of the National 


p. m. 

John J. Sloan, President, presiding. 

Greetindg from Cincinnati — The 
Mayor Response—speaker to be 
selected. 

Appointment of following Conven- 
tion Committees: 

1. Auditing. 2. Nominations. 3. 
Resolution. 4. Rules and proce- 
dure. 

Five minute reports of Directors on 
condition and out-look of the 
Crushed Stone industry. 

Committee Luncheons, 1 p. 
2:30 p. m. 

General Session, 2:30 p. m. to 3:30 
p. m. 

Director’s reports continued. 
General business and round table. 
Exposition, open from 3:30 p. m. to 

6 p. m. 
The Evening Session 

Motion Pictures 8 p. m. to 9 p. m. 

Smoker and entertainment. 


Tuesday, January 13—A. M. 

8 a. m. to 10 a. m.—Exposition open 

10 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.—General Ses- 
sion. 

10 to 10:30—Address Hon. L. A. 
Boulay, Ohio State Highway Direc- 
tor. 

10:30 to 11—Railroad and Immigra- 
tion Committee’s Report on Kelly 
Tariff and Slag Rate Cases, by 
B. D. Pierce, Jr., Chairman. 

11 to 11:30—Address by George E. 
Schaffer, Rochester, N. Y., “The 
Need and Usefulness of Local 
Associations.” Discussion—H. B. 
Allen, Philadelphia; J. F. Schroeder, 
Iowa; George Balfe, Indiana; 
Allen Patterson, Ohio. 

11:30 to 12 M.—General Business. 

12 to 12:30—Address, Colonel Green, 
State Director Public Works, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

1 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Group Luncheons. 

3 p.m. to 6 p. m.—Exposition Open. 

6:30 p. m.—The Banquet 
Speakers Suggested, 

Ex Senator Albert J. Beveridge, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. Otis Smith, Director U. S. 
eee Survey, Washington, 


m. to 


P. E. Crowley, New York Central 
Lines. 


General Atterbury, Vice Preg. 
dent, Penna. Railroad. 
Hon. Myers Y. Cooper, Hom 
Builder, Cincinnati. 
Wednesday, January 14, 1924 
General Session—10 a. m. 

10:00 to 10:30—Mr. Briges, Inter. 
nal Revenue Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

10:30 to 11:00—General Business. 

11:00 to 11:30—Mr. Nubert, Engi- 
meer Maintenance of Way, New 
York Central Lines. 

11:30 to 12:30—Special Committee 
Reports. 

Recess. 

1:00 p. m. to 3:00 p. m.—Group 
Luncheons (Geographical Divi- 
sions). 

3:00 to 6:00 p. m.—Exposition 
open. 

8:15—Theatre Party. 

Thursday, January 15 
General Session—10 a. m. 

10:00 to 11:00—Genera! Session, 
Association Business and Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

11:00 to 11:30—Address, “The Vir- 
tues and Value of Coal,” R. B. 
Graham. 

11:30 to 12:00—Unfinished Busi- 
ness. 

Recess. 

1:00 p. m.—Get-together Luncheon. 

3:00 p. m.—Directors Meeting. 
Committe eMeetings. 

Group Meetings 

The following Group Meetings will 
be held during N. C. S. A. Convention: 

Ballast—John Rice, Chairman. 

Agricultural Lime and Limestone— 
E. M. Lamkin, Chairman. 

Concrete Aggregate—O. P. Cham- 
berlin, Chairman. 

Sales and Research—H. H. Brar- 
don, Chairman. 1 

Highways—H. M. Sharp, Chair- 
man. 

Each Group will hold two or three 
afternoon sessions—Each Chairman 
is building a good program and Ss- 
curing eminent speakers on practical 
topics, intended to develop the greater 
use of stone and its superior merits 
over other materials. 

Evening Pastime 

Three major events will feature the 
evenings of the Cincinnati Conver 
tion: 

Monday—The Smoker. 

Tuesday—The Banquet. 

Wednesday—The Theatre Party. 
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The Economics of Rate Making 


Writte: 


This is the fifth of the series of 
articles by Mr. Donnell under the 
title of Economics of Rate Making. 
The sixth and last article will appear 
in the January 15th number. The first 
article appeared in the November 1st 
number. 

Elements affecting the carrier’s 
cost of service, the value of service, 
the volume movement of freight, 
handling and risk, railway competi- 
tion, water competition and commer- 
cial competition were discussed in the 
preceding articles. 

This and the sixth article will deal 
with the legal factors of rate making. 

—Editor. 


HE importance of transportation 
to the individual and to commer- 
cial industry was stressed in the 
opening chapter of these articles. 
Without transportation industry could 
not progress. The farmer, the manu- 
the individual 


facturer, the jobber, 
are all dependent upon transportation 


for their very existence. Transpor- 
tation may be said to be the keystone 
of our economic structure. The rail- 
roads themselves comprise a mighty 
industry. They give employment to a 
vast number of people. 

As the result of the intimate man- 
ner in which transportation is related 
to all of the branches of industry and 
to the welfare of individuals, the Fed- 
eral Government as represented by 
Congress has recognized that the 
public utility corporations such as 
railroads should operate under gov- 
ernmental regulation in order that 
the public interest may best be served. 
The railroads are in the last analysis 
public service institutions, and there- 
fore servants of the public. In some 
countries of Continental Europe the 
railroads are owned and operated by 
the Government of those countries 
with varying degrees of success. On 
the whole government operation of 
railroads has been shown to be inef- 
ficient, wasteful and not conducive to 
the most efficient operation. The 


ee 
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railroads of the United States have 
always been privately owned and op- 
erated, with the brief exception of the 
period of. Government control during 
the war when they were operated, 
but not owned, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the agency of the 
United Railroad Administration. 

For many years the railroads of 
this country were left comparatively 
free to do as they pleased in the mat- 
ter of operation and in their relations 
with the public. _However. certain 
abuses came into being which ulti- 
mately necessitated government reg- 
ulation. Thus in 1887 the Act to Reg- 
ulate Commerce was enacted. Until 
the enactment of this legislation the 
railroads had been subject only to 
such restrictions as might be imposed 
by court decisions and the common 
law. In a previous installment the 
practice of rebating was discussed. 
This nractice consisted of a carrier 
refunding to a preferred shipper a 
portion of the transportation charges 
paid upon his shipments. It was ex- 
plained how this worked to the detri- 
ment of the smaller shipvers and 
smaller roads in favor of the strong 
shippers and the stronger roads. This 
was perhans the principal abuse 
practiced prior to the enactment of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce since 
known as the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

A diseussion of this practice by the 
Tinited States Sunreme Court is verv 
illuminative of the condition which 
ultimately resulted in the possage of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
Supreme Court said, “It mav be well 
to advert to the causes which induced 
its enactment. They chiefly grew out 
of the use of railroads as the princi- 
pal modern instrumentality of Com- 
merce. While shipners of mervhan- 
dise are under no legal necessity to 
use the railroads, practically they are. 
A demand for speedy and prompt 
movement veritably forbids the em- 
plovment of slow and old fashioned 
methods of transportation, at least in 
the case of the more valuable articles 
of traffic. At the same time the im- 
mense outlay of money required to 
build and maintain railroads and the 
necessity of resorting to the right of 
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eminent domain in securing the rights 
of way in effect disable individual 
merchants and shippers from them- 
selves providing such means of car- 
riage from the very nature of the 
case; therefore, railroads are monop- 
olies, and the evils that usually ac- 
company monopolies soon began to 
show themselves and were the cause 
of loud complaint. The companies 
owning the railroads were charged 
and sometimes truthfully with mak- 
ing unjust discrimination between 
shippers and localities, with making 
secret agreements, some to the detri- 
ment of other patrons, and with 
making pools or combinations with 
each other leading to the oppression 
of entire communities. 

Some of these mischiefs were par- 
tially remedied by special provisions 
inserted in the charters of the com- 
panies, and by general enactment by 
the several states, such as clauses 
restricting the rates of toll, and for- 
bidding railroad companies from be- 
coming concerned in the sale or pro- 
duction of articles carried, and from 
making unjust preferences. Relief to 
some extent was likewise found in the 
actions of the court in enforcing the 
principles of the common law appli- 
cable to common carriers, but partic- 
ularly that one which requires uni- 
formity of treatment in like condi- 
tions of service. 

As, however, the powers of the 
state were restricted to their own ter- 
ritories and did not enable them 
efficiently to control the management 
of great corporations whose roads ex- 
tend through the entire country, there 
was a general demand that Congress 
in the exercise of its plenary power 
over the subject of foreign and inter- 
state commerce should deal with the 
evil complained of by a general enact- 
ment and the statute in question was 
the result. 

Of necessity the Interstate Com- 
merce Act has had to be amended 
from time to time in order to keep 
pace with developments in the trans- 
portation field and to provide ade- 
quate remedies for evils which have 
been found to exist. Our discussion 
of the Act will be confined to those 
phases of it which have a tangible 
bearing upon freight rates. Among 
the amendments to the transportation 
legislation originally passed in 1887 
are the Elkins Act, the Hepburn Act, 
The Mann-Elkins Act, Transportation 
Act of 1926, the Cummins Amend- 
ment, the Carmack Amendment, ete. 


The principal provision of the Inter. 
state Commerce Act with which we 
are concerned is that one which ' 
created the Interstate Commeree 
Commission and delegated to that 
body the duty of executing and e. 
forcing the provisions of the act. The 
original act of 1887 created the Com. 
mission, and its powers have from 
time to time been increased and 
broadened by amendatory acts. Al] 
rates, according to the Act, must be 
just and reasonable, and it is the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to enforce this provision. The 
Commission must see that all rates 
are just and reasonable within the 
meaning contemplated by the Aet. 
The carriers are permitted to initiate 
their own rates, but it devolves upon 
the Commission to say whether such 
rates may be maintained or continued 
in force. The Traffic Managers of the 
railways therefore, in establishing 
their rates must constantly bear in 
mind that they are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commission and that if 
their rates are not just and reason- 
able they will in all probability be 
required to cancel them, if indeed 
they are not suspended before they 
become effective. 

For practical purposes it may be 
said that the Commission has the last 
say in the matter of rate making. 
There are however, certain rates 
which are non-compensatory and are 
therefore equivalent to a confiscation 
of the carrier’s property. Such rates 
are in violation of the provisions of 
the constitution of the United States 
and therefore unconstitutional. The 
Courts of the land may review such 
rates and are authorized to prescribe 
remedial action. In this case it then 
devolves upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to say what rate 
should apply. The powers of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are 
very broad, yet in the discretion of 
Congress as reflected in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Commission has 
been specifically instructed to do cer- 
tain things, specifically to refrain 
from doing other things and to use 
its discretion in a great many other 
matters. 

The Interstate Commerce Att 
places at the service of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the legal ma- 
chinery of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Commission may invoke 
the aid of the Courts in enforcing its 
decision. For example Section 12 0 
the Act reads in part, “Upon the re- 
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Commission it shall be 
any district attorney of 
ates to whom the Com- 
.pply, to institute in the 
and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General 
of the Unite’ States all necessary 
proceedings ‘or the enforcement of 
the provisions of this Act and for the 
punishment * all violations thereof, 
and the cost and expenses of such 
prosecution shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the expenses of the 
courts of the United States, and for 
the purposes of this Act the Commis- 
sion shall have power to require by 
subpoena the attendance and_testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production 
of all books, papers, carrier’s con- 
tracts, agreements and documents *e- 
lating to any matter under investiga- 
tion. 

This part of the Act further says, 
“And any of the Cireuit Courts in the 
United States within the jurisdiction 
of which such inquiry is carried on 
may in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpoena issued to any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions 
of this Act or other persons, issue an 
order requiring such common carrier 
or other person to appear before said 
commission and produce books and 
papers if so ordered, and give evi-. 
dence touching the matter in question 
and any failure to obey such order 
of the Court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof.” 

The Commission has been empow- 
ered to require that every common 
carrier subject to the Act shall file 
with it copies of all contracts, agree- 
ments or arrangements with other 
common carriers with relation to any 
traffic affected by the provisions of 
this Act to which it may be a party. 

Since the transportation Act of 
1920 was passed which authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
allow the carriers to charge rates 
which would net them earnings as 
nearly as possible to from 5% to 6% 
on the valuation of their properties, 
the question of valuations and of the 
methods of arriving at valuations has 
taken on « very important. signifi- 
cance with relation to the making of 
freight rate. Section 12 of the Act 
empowers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe what charges 
shall be included for depreciation in 
value of the properties and the per- 
centages which shall obtain in de- 
lermining the amount of depreciation. 
Thus the Act says, “The Commission 
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shall as soon as practicable prescribe 
for carriers subject to this Act, the 
classes of property for which depre- 
ciation charges may properly be in- 
cluded under operating expenses, and 
the percentage of depreciation which 
shall be charged with respect to each 
of such classes of properties, classi- 
fying the carriers as it may seem 
proper for this purpose. The Com- 
mission may when it deems necessary 
modify the classes and the percent- 
ages so prescribed.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may fix maximum, minimum or 
precise rates. This power is con- 
ferred upon it by Section 15 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. This Sec- 
tion of the Act is a very important 
one. It reads as follows, “That when- 
ever at the full hearing upon a com- 
plaint made as prescribed in Section 
13 of this Act or after full hearing 
under an order for investigation and 
hearing made by the Commission on 
its own initiative either on extension 
of an impending complaint or without 
any complaint whatever, the Com- 
mission shall be of opinion that any 
individual or joint fare, rate or charge 
whatsoever demanded, charged or 
collected by any common carrier or 
carriers subject to this Act for the 
transportation of persons or proper- 
ties or for the transmission of mes- 
sages as defined in the first section of 
this Act or that any individual or 
joint classification, regulation, or 
practice whatsover of such carrier or 
carriers, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, is or will be unjust or un- 
reasonable, or unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial or otherwise in violation of any 
of the provisions of this Act, the 
Commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered to determine and prescribe 
what will be the just and reasonable 
individual or joint rates, fares or 
charges to be thereafter observed in 
such case, or the maximum or mini- 
mum to be charged or in the case of 
a through route where one of the 
carriers is a water-line, the maximum 
rate, fares and charges applicable 
thereto and what individual or joint 
classification, regulation or practice 
is or will be just, fair and reasonable 
to be thereafter followed and to make 
an order that the carrier or carriers 
shall cease and desist from such vio- 
lations to the extent to which the 
Commission finds that the same does 
or will exist.” 

We have explained in a previous 
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chapter the importance which water 
competition bears to the establish- 
ment of freight rates. It is within 
the province of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine ques- 
tions of facts relating to the competi- 
tion or possibilities of competition 
between rail and water lines. This 
authority is conferred upon the Com- 
mission by Section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. “Jurisdictien is here- 
by conferred on the Interstate C-m- 
merce Commission to determine ques- 
tions of fact as to the competition or 
possibility of competition at the full 
hearing on the application of any 
railread company or any other car- 
rier.” 

Congress did not vest in the Com- 
mission authority or jiurisdication 
over rates avplieable wholly to water. 
Although the Commissien is without 
jurisd‘ction over such rates. however, 
the Act did convey juris‘iction to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
traffic moving jointly by rail and 
water under joint agreement. Thus 
the Commission may be said to have 
jurisdiction over the transvortation of 
persons or property wholly by rail- 
road or partly by railroad and partly 
by water, when both are used under 
a common control, management or 
arrangement for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment. Certain excerpts 
from Section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are very informative as to 
the status of the Interstate Commerce 
Commiss‘on in connection with rates 
via water. For example, this section 
of the Act says in part, “When 
property may be or is transported 
from point to point in the United 
States by rail and water through the 
Panama Canal or otherwise, the 
transportation being by common ¢car- 
rier or carriers and not entirely with- 
in the limits of a single state, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall have jurisdiction of such trans- 
portation and of the carrires, both by 
rail and by water which may or do 
engage in the same in the following 
particulars, in addition to the juris- 
diction given by the Act to regulate 
commerce as amended June 18th, 
1910. 

“To establish through routes and 
maximum joint rates between and 
over such rail and water lines and to 
determine all the terms and condi- 
tions under which such lines sha'l be 
operated in the handling of the traf- 
fic and freight. 

To establish proportional rates or 


—————____ 


maximum or minimum, or maximum 
and: minimum proportional rates by 
rail to and from the ports to which 
the traffic is brought or from which 
it is reviewed by the water carrier 
and to determine what traffic and in 
connection with what vessels anj 
upon what terms and conditions such 
rates apply. By proportional rates 
are meant those which differ from the 
corresponding local rates to and from 
the ports and which apply only to 
traffic which has been breught to the 
port or is carried from the port bya 
common carrier by water.” ; 

Section 15 of the Act says in part: 
“Nor shall the Commission have the 
right to establish any routes, class- 
fications or practice, or any rates, 
fare or charge. when the transvorta- 
tion is wholly bv water and anv trans. 
portation by water affected by this 
Act shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations applicable to transporte 
tion by water.” 

Another Section of Section 15 says, 
“The Commission shall whenever 
deemed by it to be necessary or de- 
sirable in the public interests after 
full hearing upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without a complaint, 
establish through routes, joint classi- 
fications and joint rates, fares or 
charges applicable to the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property or the 
maximum or minimum to be charged, 
or in the case of a through route 
where one of the carriers is a water 
line, the maximum rate, fares and 
charges, applicable thereto. The di- 
visions of such rates, fares or charges 
as hereinafter provided, and _ the 
terms and conditions under which 
such through routes shall be operated 
and this provision except as herein 
otherwise provided, shall apply only 
when one. of the carriers is a water 
line.” 

The Commission while not having 
jurisdiction over water rates may 
nevertheless exercise a certain amount 
of influence upon them in certain 
cases, where it is found that the rail 
rates are detrimental to water borne 
traffic. In such cases the United 
States Shipping Board may complain 
to the Interstate Commerce Comm's- 
sion and the:.Commission will take 
such action as it may be emnowered 
to take and considered proper under 
the .existing laws. The fo'lowing ¢ 
cerpt from the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 covers this point. as follows, 
“If after such _ investigation the 
Board (United States Shipping 
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Board) shall be of the opinion that 
rates, charges, rules or regulations of 
common carriers by rail, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commissicn are detrimental to the 
declared object of this section or that 
new rate-, charges or regulations or 
additions! port terminal facilities or 
affirmative action on the part of such 
carriers by rail is necessary to pro- 
mote the object of this Section, the 
Board may submit its findings to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
such action as such commission may 
consider proper under the existing 
ws.” 
When new rates are filed by the 
carriers with the Commission, the 
Commission may investigate the pro- 
priety of such rates, may issue orders 
with respect to such rates, and if they 
are found to be unreasonable may 
order the cancellation of the tariffs 
in which thy are published. As a 
precedent to this cancellation the 
Commission is required to conduct a 
full and complete hearing, at which 
the carriers and other interested 
parties may give testimony regarding 
the rates in question. During such 
periods of hearing the rates may be 
ordered suspended until the hearings 
are comovleted. 
The Interstate Commerce Act also 
provides that the burden of proof of 
reasonableness of increased rates 
shall be upon the carrier, and that 
section of the Act making this pro- 
vision, reads as follows: “At any 
hearing involving a rate, fare or 
charge, increased after Jan. 1st, 1910, 
or of a rate, fare or charge, sought 
to be increased after the passage of 
this Act, the burden of proof to show 
that the increased rate, fare or 
charge, or proposed increased rate. 
fare or charge, or proposed increased 
rate, fare or charge, is just and rea- 
sonable, shall be upon the carrier, and 
the Commission shall give to the 
hearing and decision of such ques- 
tions, preference over all other ques- 
tions pending before it, and decide 
the same as speedily as possible.” 
We now come to Section 15 A of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
came about as a result of the passage 
of the transportation Act of 1920. 
This section is commonly called the 
rate making section, and upon it de- 
pends in large measure, the rates the 
carriers are permitted to charge at 
the present time. 
Because of the importance of this 
section, we shall quote it at some 


length. This section of the Act spe- 
cifically confers upon the Commission 
“The power to initiate, modify and 
establish or adjust rates, so that car- 
riers as a whole or as a whole in each 
of such rate groups or territories as 
the Commission may from time to 
time designate, will under efficient, 
honest and economical management, 
and reasonable expenditures for main- 
tenance of ways, structures, and 
equipment earn an aggregate, net 
railway operating income equal as 
nearly as may be to a fair return 
upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
way property of such carriers held 
for and used in the service of trans- 
portation, provided that the Commis- 
sion shall have reasonable latitude to 
modify or adjust any particular rate 
which it may find to be unjust or un- 
reasonable and to prescribe different 
rates for different sections of the 
country. 

It further provides “The Commis- 
sion shall from time to time deter- 
mine and make public what percent- 
age of such aggregate property value 
constitutes a fair return thereon -and 
such percentage shall be uniform for 
all rate groups or territories which 


may be designated by the Commis- 


sion. In making such determination 
it shall give due consideration among 
other things to the transportation 
needs of the country, and the neces- 
sity under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management of existing 
transportation facilities of enlarging 
such facilities in order to provide the 
people of the United States with ade- 
quate transportation, provided that 
during the two years, beginning 
March ist, 1920, the Commission 
shall take as such fair return a sum 
equal to 544% of such aggregate 
value, but may in its discretion add 
thereto a sum not exceeding one half 
of one per cent of such aggregate 
values to make provisions in whole 
or in part for improvement, better- 
ment or equipment which according 
to the Accounting System prescribed 
by the Commission are chargeable to 
capital account.” 

Paragraph 4 of Section 15 A of 
the Act empowers the Commission to 
determine what the aggregate rail- 
way values may be in order that it 
may intelligently prescribe the cor- 
rect rates. 

A discussion of Section 15 A would 
be incomplete without mention of the 
so-called “Recapture clause.” Thus 
Paragraphs 5 and 6 of the Interstate 
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Commrece Act (Section 15 A) read 
as follows, “Inasmuch as it is impos 
sible, without regulation and control 
in the interest of the Commerce of 
the United States considered as a 
whole, to establish uniform rates 
upon competitive traffic which will 
adequately sustain all the carriers 
which are engaged in such traffic and 
which are indispensible to the com- 
munities to which they render the 
service of transportation without en- 
abling some of such carriers to re- 
ceive a net railway operating income 
substantially and unreasonably in ex- 
cess of a fair return upon the value 
of their railway property held for and 
used in the service of transportation, 
it is hereby declared, that any carrier 
which receives such an income so in 
excess of a fair return shall hold such 
part of the excess as hereinafter pre- 
scribed as trustee for and shall pay 
it to the United States.” 

Section 6, “If under the provisions 
of this section any carrier receives 
for any year a net railway operating 
income in excess of 6% of the value 
of the railway property, held for and 
used by it in the service of transpor- 
tation, one half of such excess shall 
be placed in a reserve fund estab- 


lished and maintained by such car- 


riers, and the remaining one half 
thereof shall within the first four 
months following the close of the 
period for which such computation is 
made, be recoverable by and paid to 
the Commission for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a gen- 
eral railroad contingent fund as here- 
inafter described. For the purposes 
of this paragraph, the value of the 
railway property and the net railway 
operating income of a group of car- 
riers which the Commission finds are 
under common control and manage- 
ment and are operated as a single 
system, shall be computed for the 
System as a whole, irrespective of the 
separate ownership and the account- 
ing returns of the various parts of 
such a System.” 

Following the enactment of these 
provisions into law the Commission 
allowed the carriers throughout the 
country to increase their rates upon 
a horizontal percentage basis. These 
increases were based upon allowances 
of 40% in Officjal Classification ter- 
ritory, 25% in southeastern territory, 
35% in territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River embracing intermountain 
territory and 25% on the Pacific 
coast. Through rates applicable in- 


ee 


terterritorially between the respective 
groups were to be increased 33 1/3%, 

It is quite apparent from the fore- 
going that in the year 1921 there was 
a drifting away from the value of 
service principle towards the cost of 
service principle, because of the en- 
actment of Section 15 A into law, and 
the consequent effort on the part of 
the Commission to base rates through- 
out the country at such figures as 
would enable the carriers to receive a 
reasonable net income based upon the 
values of their properties, or in other 
words, a fair return over and above 
the cost of the service. 

Section 2 of the Act specifically 
prohibits unjust discrimination in 
rates. It says, “That if any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions 
of this Act shall directly or indirectly 
by any special rate, rebate, drawback 
or other device charge, demand, col- 
lect or receive from any fierson or 
persons a greater or less ¢bmpensa- 
tion for any service renderej#j or to be 
rendered in the transportatipn of pas- 
sengers or property or the transpor- 
tation of intelligence, subject to the 
provisions of this Act than it charges, 
demands, collects or receives from 
any other person or persons-for doing 
for him or them, a like and contem- 
poraneous service in the transporta- 
tion or transmission of a like traffic 
or message under substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and_ conditions, 
such common carriers shall be deemed 
guilty of unjust discrimination. It is 
hereby prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful.” 

It is similarly prescribed in Section 
3 that the carrier shall not be allowed 
to confer any undue or unwarranted 
or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation or locality, to 
the detriment of some other person, 
company, firm, corporation or locality. 

Section 1 of the Elkins Act, also 
deals with discriminatory practices 
and prescribes penalties for infrac- 
tions of the laws relative thereto. 
There are other miscellaneous and 
specific provisions with regard to 
rates, contained in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which we might men- 
tion here. Thus in connection with 
released rates which to some extent 
have the effect of limiting the car- 
rier’s liability in proportion to the 
rates paid, the Act, Section 20, Para- 
graph 11 which is known as the 
Second Cummins Amendment, pro- 
vides that carriers shall be liable for 
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full loss or damage incurred by ship- 
ment while in their possession, not- 
withstanding the stipulations on the 
Bills of Lading to the contrary. 

The second half of Paragraph 11 of 
Section 20 of the Act excepts from 
this provision certain commodities 
which are dependent upon declared 
value for the rates assessed thereon. 
These commodities include live stock 
of an extraordinary character, such 
as blooded stock or race horses, fur- 
niture and household goods, as well 
as other commodities which by au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are shipped under re- 
leased rates. Paragraph 11 also stip- 
ulates that the establishment of re- 
leased rates upon such commodities 
may only be practiced under specific 
authority given expressly by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, upon 
specifically designated commodities. 

The fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is a very important one 
in its bearing both on individual rates 
and rate structures throughout the en- 
tire country. This section of the Act 
embodies the so called “long and short 
haul clause” and provides “that it 
shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of 
the Act to charge or receive any 
greater compensation in the aggregate 
for the transportation of passengers, 
or of like kind of property for a 
shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the 
same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance, or 
to charge any greater compensation 
as a through rate than the aggregate 
or the intermediate rates subject to 
the provision of the Act.” 

It also says, “This shall not be con- 
strued as authorizing any common 
carrier within the terms of this Act 
to charge or receive as great compen- 
sation for a shorter as for a longer 
distance, provided that upon applica- 
tion to the Commission such common 
carrier may in special cases after an 
Investigation, be authorized by the 
Commission to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the 
transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty an’ the Commission may from 
time to time prescribe the extent to 
which such designated common carrier 
may be relieved from the operation of 
this section, but in exercising the au- 
thority conferred upon it in this pro- 
viso the Commission shall not permit 
the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant points than is 


not reasonably compensatory for the 
service performed, and if a circuitous 
rail line or route is because of such 
circuity granted authority to meet the 
charges of a more direct line or route, 
to or from competitive points, and to 
maintain higher charges to or from 
intermediate points on its line, the 
authority shall not include interme- 
diate points as to which the haul 
of the petitioning line or route is 
not longer than that of the direct 
line or route between the competitive 
point, and no such authorization shall 
be granted on account of merely po- 
tential water competition, not actually 
in existence, and provided further 
that rates, fares or charges existing 
at the time of the passage of this 
amendatory act by virtue of orders of 
the Commission or as to which appli- 
cation has theretofore been filed with 
the Commission and not yet acted 
upon, shall not be required to be 
changed by reason of the provisions 
of this section until the further order 
of, or a determination by the Com- 
mission.” 

Paragraph 2 of Section 4 provides 
that whenever a rail carrier in com- 
petition with a water route reduces its 
rates to or from competitive points, 
it shall not thereafter be permitted to 
increase such rate until, after a full 
hearing by the Commission, it is found 
that such proposed increases rest 
upon changed conditions other than 
the elimination of water competition. 

Since the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Shreve- 
port case, and the Transportation Act 
of 1920, the Commission has author- 
ity to prescribe the adjustment of 
intra-state rates when they are found 
to constitute a discrimination against 
inter-state traffic. Section 4 of the 
Act covers this matter in the follow- 
ing language: “Whenever, in any such 
investigation the Commission at the 
full hearing finds that any such rates, 
fare, charge or classification, regula- 
tion, or practice causes any undue 
or unreasonable advantage, preference 
or prejudice as between persons or 
localities in intra-state commerce on 
one hand and inter-state or foreign 
commerce on the other hand, or any 
undue, unreasonable or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or for- 
eign commerce, which is hereby for- 
bidden and declared to be unlawful, it 
shall prescribe the rates, fare or 
charge, or the maximum or minimum, 
or maximum and minimum, therefore, 
thereafter to be charged, and the 
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classification, regulation or practice 
thereafter to be observed, in such 
manner as in its judgment will re- 
move such advantage, preference, 
prejudice or discrimination. Such 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
regulations and practices, shall be ob- 
served while in effect by the carriers, 
parties to such proceedings effected 
thereby, the law of any state, or the 
decision or order of any state author- 
ity to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Section 14, paragraph 3, specifies 
that whenever in any investigation 
under the provisions of the Act or in 
any investigation instituted upon peti- 
tion of the carrier concerned, which 
petition is authorized by the Act to 
be filed, there shall be brought in is- 
sue, any rates, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation or practice, made or 
imposed by authority of any state, 
the Commission before proceeding to 
hear and dispose of such issue shal] 
cause the state or states interested to 
be notified of the proceedings. 

The Commission is also authorized 
to avail itself of the co-operation, 
services, records and facilities of such 
state authorities in the enforcement 
of any provision of the Act. 

Most of the points heretofore 
touched upon in this chapter on legal 
factors have to do with mandatory 
provisions as contained in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. There are also 
certain precedents established as the 
result of court decisions which effect 
rate making. Necessarily, a lot of 
court decisions have been based upon 
the Interstate Commerce Act. To 
briefly sum up certain points which 
must be borne in mind when estab- 
lishing rates, in order that they may 
comply with Court decisions, let us 
consider the following: 1. The carriers 
have the right to fix and initiate their 
own rates. 2. This right is conferred 
by the Act to Regulate Commerce, ex- 
cept in the case of rates which violate 
the provisions of the fourth section. 
3. Rates published by the carriers 
must be available to all shippers. 
4. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must make a finding of unreason- 
ableness based on evidence before al- 
tering a rate. 5. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary there shall be 
a presumption of honest intent when 
the carriers raise their rates. 6. A 
state statute may not require the car- 
riers to maintain non-compensatory 
rates, such a provision would be un- 
constitutional and void. 7. Changes 
in rates must be justified by the car- 


i 


rier, 8. The Court will grant relief 
in the case of rates which are show 
to be arbitrary and unreasonable jf 
such relief may not be secure 
through the medium of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Court 
may declare illegal any rates which 
are in violation of the provisions of 
the Constitution, such as confiscatory 
and non-compensatory rates. 9, The 
Federal Government, (The Interstate 
Commerce Commission) may fix intra- 
state rates, when they are discrimina- 
tory against interstate traffic. 10. The 
power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix interstate rates js 
derived from the Interstate Commerce 
Act and rates fixed by the Commis 
sion which are not compensatory and 
therefore in violation of the consti- 
tution are subject to review by the 
Courts. 11. Rates resulting from con- 
tracts must be published and filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the same manner as other 
rates. They are likewise subject to 
government regulation. 12. The rights 
of shippers and carriers are recipro- 
cal. 138. Carriers are entitled to a 
fair return upon their investment and 
all rates should reflect a reasonable 
value of service to the public as well 
as a margin above the cost of service. 
14. Rates unreasonable, whether too 
high or too low are not permissible. 
15. Reasonable compensation must ob- 
tain in all cases. 16. Carriers may not 
base their rates upon a shipper’s pros- 
perity. 17. In cases involving a con- 
flict between the reciprocal rights of 
carriers, and the public, the carrier's 
rights must yield to those of the pub- 
lic, as the public good is held to be 
paramount, and is based upon the 
theory of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 18. All charges 
must be reasonable, regardless of the 
returns fo the carrier. They may not 
be unreasonably high, in the light of 
other pertinent circumstances, merely 
in order to insure the carrier a high 
rate of return. 19. The Courts have 
defined a reasonable rate as one 
which is just to shippers and carriers 
alike. The Courts have said that ifa 
rate is not compensatory to a carrier, 
it is unjust, oppressive and unlawful. 
20. Determining the reasonableness of 
rates is both legislative and judicial in 
aspect. 21. The reasonableness of the 
interstate rate is determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 22. 
Ordinarily the reasonableness of 1 
tra-state rates is determined by state 
legislature or by bodies created under 
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quthority of the State legislature. 


93. State legislatures or commissions 
may not prescribe rates for Inter- 
state Commerce. 24, The decisions of 
all Commis:ions whether State or 
interstate ave subject to review by 


the Courts, when such decisions are 
violative of constitutional rights. 

In addition to the foregoing the 
Courts have in their various decisions 
established recognized requirements 
for determining the reasonableness of 
rates. Some of these are as follows: 
All parties directly and materially af- 
fected must be considered. All facts 
and circumstances having a bearing 
on the rates must be considered, by 
such processes of reasoning as may be 
afforded by law, experience and with 
regard to the principles of right and 
justice. The public welfare rather 
than that of the individual, must al- 
ways be the absolute determining 
factor. In determiinng the reason- 
ableness of rates, the Courts must be 
guided by the effect upon the rates of 
all of the carriers involved, not merely 
the effect upon one carrier. The im- 
position of different rates for proprie- 
tary freight and freight independently 
owned does not become justified by the 














fact that the same ownership con- 
trols the freight offered and the stock 
of the railroad company transporting 
it. Certain factors which are not re- 
garded by the Courts in determining 
reasonableness of rates are: A—the 
protection of the shipper from legi- 
timate domestic or foreign competi- 
tion. B—a shipper’s demand for un- 





limited markets. C—a shipper’s de- 
mands for equitable estoppels, that is, 
that carriers be restrained from 
changing rates because of shipper’s 
expectations, even though justifiable, 
that low rates of perhaps long stand- 
Ing Would be indefinitely maintained. 

—carrier’s demand for rates based 
upon what the traffic will bear, irre- 
spective of other conditions. 

Since the enactment of the trans- 
portation act, especially Section 15-A, 
and the consequent influence of this 
section upon the general rate level, 
the question of railway valuation is 
‘tant with regard to freight 
urt decisions which affect 
iship of railway valuations 

entitled to careful con- 
Some important facts in- 
's phase of rate making 
re been gleaned from court 

, io.ow. A carrier is entitled 
a fair return on its investment. 




























The measure of the investment must 
be determined by the valuation of that 
part of the carrier’s property devoted 


to transportation. In a rate investi- 
gation such valuation must be deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as of the time when the 
rate investigation takes place. Actual 
values and capitalization must obtain 
rather than exaggerated, inflated or 
fictitious values. Exaggerated values 
cannot be made the basis for exces- 
sive rates. The determination of cor- 
rect railway values has never been 
based upon any specific formula, but 
must be based upon reason and consid- 
eration of all relevant facts. In fixing 
valuations the following elements may 
be considered, market value of out- 
standing securities, cost of construc- 
tion, reproduction cost, location, good 
will and established business, value of 
franchise, return of value for pur- 
poses of taxation, and deterioration of 
plant. These elements are not in and 
of themselves conclusive, but in that 
they do have a bearing on the ascer- 
tainment of correct values, they are 
entitled to consideration. It should 
be remembered that the assets and 
the property of the carriers not used 
in the transportation business are not 
entitled to be considered in fixing a 
valuation as a basis for rate making. 

Certain other factors which the 
Courts have held may properly re- 
ceive consideration in the determina- 
tion of the reasonableness of rates 
are: 1. Value of the service to the 
public. 2. The carrier’s earnings. 3. 
Cost of the carrier’s plant and the de- 
terioration thereof. 4. Cost of trans- 
portation to the carrier, including 
carrier’s fixed charges and operating 
expenses. 5. Mileage. 6. Volume and 
density of traffic. 7. Competition. 
8. Rate comparisons. 9. Character 
and value of. commodity. 10. Direc- 
tion of movement. 11. Whether local 
or through traffic. 12. The effect of 
rates on the growth of the territory 
served. 18. Long and short haul 
clause of the fourth section of the 
amended act. 14. Seasonal condi- 
tions. 

These several factors have been 
treated in detail in preceding chap- 
ters, but inasmuch as they have been 
recognized by the Courts as determin- 
ants of reasonableness, they are en- 
titled to mention under the head of 
legal factors. They will be treated in 
the next and last article of this series. 
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Mid-Winter Season at Pitts- 
burgh . 


Advance Call for Production Quite 
Favorable and Prospects for Next 
Few Months Very Good. 


By Our Pittsburgh Correspondent 


EADING PRODUCERS in the 
» sand and gravel industry at 

Pittsburgh, Pa., continue active 
and are making the most of the good 
weather for this season of the year 
which has prevailed up to the present 
time. Diggers in the different pools 
are being worked to capacity from 
day to day, while numerous barges of 
material are being towed to the local 
port. An encouraging feature of the 
situation is the advancing call for 
production, and the outlook is dis- 
tinctly favorable for many prosperous 
months ahead. 

That 1925 is destined to be one of 
the banner years in the local industry 
is rather forecast by the keenness of 
the sand and gravel companies to de- 
velop greatest efficiency of river fleets, 
and to add vessels where a deficiency 
is found. As a consequence, the ship- 
yards in this vicinity are particularly 
active now, with several reporting 
bookings head to insure full produc- 
tion well through the winter. Among 
these are the Dravo Contracting Co., 
at its Neville Island plant, which is 
doing considerable work for the sand 
and gravel interests not only in the 
Pittsburgh port, but for those located 
in West Virginia and Ohio, as well. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has 
also booked several orders for all- 
steel barges for the sand and gravel 
trade. 


The price situation shows no pro- 
nounced change, and producers are 
supplying on a basis which has pre- 
vailed for some time past. Good 
river sand continues around $1.25 per 
ton at yard hoists to contractors, with 
a discount of 10 per cent from this 
level for dealers; for stock loaded on 
trucks the rate is $1.40 a ton, with 
like discount of 10 per cent, as in the 
previous instance. Barge deliveries 
range on a basis of $1.00 a ton at the 
diggers, with an increase of 10 cents 
per ton per pool. 


Best river gravel is selling on a 
schedule of 85 to 90 cents per ton at 
company hoists, less 10 per cent dis- 
count to dealers, while loaded stock is 


priced at $1.10 a ton, like discount 
For barge deliveries, the figures range 
from 65 and 75 cents upwards, at the 
diggers, with 10 cents additional per 
pool. 

Crushed stone in the wholesale 
market at Pittsburgh holds to a $2.85 
per cubic yard basis, both 1% ang 
%-in. Stocks, cargo shipments. The 
supply yards are asking around $4.00 
for delivered material. The demand 
is fair at the present time. In cop. 
nection with Portland cement, the 
wholesale rate continues at $2.19 per 
barrel, without bags, carload lots, 
The call is firm and there is marked 
stability to quotations, whether whole. 
sale or retail, the latter figure ranging 
around $3.00, delivered on the job, 
The mill base at the plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., Uni- 
versal, near Pittsburgh, maintains at 
$1.95 a barrel to dealers and con- 
tractors, without bags. 

Pittsburgh Federal engineers have 
recently been active in dredging oper- 
ations in the vicinity of the Emsworth 
dam, Ohio River, where United States 
dredge No. 1 has been removing gravel 
deposits to permit a freer flow of 
water. Gravel dredging is also slated 
on the right bank of former Lock No. 
2, Ohio River, with the same dredge. 

The Keystone Sand & Supply Co. is 
maintaining heavy operations with its 
different diggers and river fleet, and 
a large tonnage of sand and gravel is 
being towed to the local port, a por- 
tion of the present output finding its 
way into the reserve. The company 
has been having a new digger con- 
structed at the plant of the Dravo 
Contracting Co., Neville Island, with 
thoroughly modern machinery, de- 
signed to dig to a depth of 50 ft. 
below pool level. A. W. Dann, vice 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, has been absent from the city 
on his annual hunting trip, and is ex- 
pected to return in the near future. 
He has been accompanied on the ex- 
pedition by V. B. Edwards of the 
Dravo Contracting Co. 

J. K. Davison & Brothers are run- 
ning their usual river fleet for this 
time of year, and are enjoying 4 
demand for sand and gravel; digger 
of the company are active. Work Po 
soon be in progress on six new stee 
barges for the company for use . 
the sand and gravel trade, to be bul 
by the American Bridge Co. 
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Vermont Corporation Operating 
Yellow Tone Marble Deposit 


Brandon Rock Products Corporation Producing at Brandon. 
Modern Plant Preparing Stucco Dash, Terrazo and Roofing 


limited deposit of yellow tone 

marble at Brandon, Vermont, is 
of special interest to the building 
trade, as the material is in great de- 
mand both for inside finish, and for 
stucco dash and terrazo. The deposit 
at Brandon is owned by the Brandon 
Rock Products Corporation. 

There are two hills of marble ex- 
tending north and south and rising 
some fifty feet above the immediately 
surrounding ground. The company 
has opened a quarry on the east hill 
or ridge and has installed an up-to- 
date plant for the preparation of 
stucco dash and terrazo material for 
the market. This east ledge has 
been regarded as a “shattered” ledge, 
but as the workings are extended it 
appears to tighten and it is quite 
probable that dimension marble may 
be recovered from this ledge as well 
as from the western ledge. 

At present, however, operations are 
being confined to the production of 
stucco dash, terrazo and _ roofing. 
Strata of different colored marble 
are being uncovered and the company 
now has, in addition to the yellow 
tone, substantial quantities of pink, 
green, and blue background. The 
big demand is for the yellow tone and 
the company can supply an average 
of a hundred tons a day of that color. 
And it is estimated that the east 
ridge alone will yield that amount 
for at least thirty years and that 
thereafter the workings can be ex- 
tended downward indefinitely. It is 
proposed to core drill the west ridge 
before any blasting is done there, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
a large deposit of marketable yellow 
tone will be proven. 

The operating equipment consists 
of an industrial railroad with scoop 
tars to bring the rock to the first 
crusher. Five Ingersoll-Rand jack- 
ammers driven by compressed air 
are doing the drilling. A Sturtevant 
jaw crusher receives the rock from 
the quarry in sizes easily handled by 
one man. From the jaw crusher the 
rock is delivered by a Robins belt 
conveyor to a Kennedy Ball Bearing 


Tin discovery of an almost un- 





Gearless crusher. From this secon- 
dary crusher the rock is taken by a 
Kennedy continuous bucket elevator, 
48 feet on centers, to a set of Ken- 


nedy pulsating four deck screens. 
These screens are located in the 
fourth story of the mill directly 


above the bins. 


A carrying tube system conveys the 
oversize from the screens to Sturte- 
vant rolls which reduce it and de- 
liver it to the bucket elevator to be 
returned to the screens. The carry- 
ing tube system also delivers each 
size of the finished product from the 
screens to its proper bin for bagging. 
The bins are four in number and are 
located directly under the screens. 
Each of the four bins has a capacity 
of 30 tons, or one car load. The bag- 
ging and shipping room is on the first 
floor under the bins. The product is 
shipped in 100 pound bags of burlap. 
The compressor building located just 








A View of the Quarry 
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Mill Showing Shipping Room. 








The Mill and Compressor House. 


north of the mill houses the Clayton 
air compressor and receiver. 


Electric power supplied by the 
Hortonia Power Company is metered 
to the company’s private line. The 
equipment is General Electric with 
separate motors and individual drive. 

The stucco and terrazo sizes com- 
prise the bulk of the company’s pres- 
ent production. The dust is desirable 
‘for use as agricultural lime and has 
been approved by the New York 
State Experimental Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. Tonnage in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the present plant is de- 
manded by orders already received 
and plans are under way to increase 
the output. 


The officers of the Brandon Rock 
Products Corporation are: 

President—Wm. Rockwell, Brandon, 
Vermont. 


—— 


Vice-President—E. C. Rockwell 
New York City. , 

Secy. and Treasurer—E. A. Bell- 
more, Brandon, Vermont. 

General Counsel—Frank W. Wil- 
liams, Brandon, Vermont. 





A New Hoist 


HE American Manufacturing and 

Engineering Company, manuv- 

facturers of cableways and 
hoists have come out with a new hoist 
designed and built especially for 
cableway excavators and drag scrap- 
ers. The most outstanding phase of 
this hoist is the two speed feature 
and the material used in the con- 
struction. As far as we know this is 
the only hoist on the market built en- 
tirely of steel. By the use of steel 
instead of the ordinary grey iron the 
manufacturer claims to have greatly 
increased the margin of safety and 
at the same time decreased the 
weight so that the hoist is more 
easily moved about. The two speed 
feature of this hoist makes it espe- 
cially adapted for slackline and drag 
seraper work. 


The New American Hoist 


The hoist is well designed and con- 
structed. It is carefully machined. 
All gears are cut. The clutches are 
of the double cone design, operated 
by screw thrust. The front drum has 
a ball thrust bearing to make this 
drum overhaul easily. The hoist 1s 
lubricated by the Alemite system. 
Main shafts are drilled hollow so that 
the main drum bearings can be lubri- 
cated without getting grease to the 
clutches. h 

The engines used are four cyclinder 
gasoline industrial power _ plants 
ranging from 35 H. P. to 100 H. P. 
Drive from engine is silent chain 
drive for standard equipment. 


—— 
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HE following data is the latest 
T availabic on the directory of man- 
ufacturers of equipment occupy- 
ing booths at the National Crushed 
Stone Convention at Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 12, 13, i4 and 15th. 
\llis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany—Booth 37 
Photographie exhibit of crushing 
machinery and _ installations to- 
oether with cement making, mining, 
pumping and power equipment. The 
company will be represented by 
W. E. Keine, B. McGrew, J. W. 
Johnson, C. J. Ratterman, W. G. 
May, J. R. Criswell, J. S. Bond. 
American Hoist and Derrick Com- 
pany-—Booth WB-11 
Machinery exhibit and _photo- 
graphic display of installations. 
The company will be represented by 
Mr, J. J. Cox. 
American Manganese Steel Company 
—Booth 36 
Exhibit of complete line of Amsco 
trench machine parts, consisting of 
buckets, plows, sprockets, chain, 
track shoes, etc.; and also specimens 
of the Missabe dipper, Clark re- 
versible tooth, Amsco dredge pumps, 
ete. 
sented by A. W. Daniels and Brad- 
ley S. Carr. 
Armstrong Manufacturing 
—Booth 25 
Machinery exhibit showing a 
model all steel blast hole drill, to- 








Company 


























gether with a model Armstrong 
drill bit dressing machine. The 
Company will be represented by 











George RK. Watson. 

Atlas Powder Company—Booth 26 
Exhibit of a general line of ex- 

plosives. The company will be 
























































represented by C. E. Clifford and 
A. A. Mellin. 
Austin Manufacturing Company— 
Booth 24 
Exhibit f general Austin line of 
machinery. 








The company will be 
represente| by H. Barrows. 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 



































pany-- Booth 26 

Exhibit of general Austin- 
estern line of machinery. The 
We pany will be represented by 
» LFOMWe!l, 











Earle C. Bacon, Ine.—Booth 1 

Exhibit of a working model of 
new pattern style “D” Farrel 
crusher. The company will be 
prcbresented by William R. Young. 
uyrus Company—Booth 39 


























Exhibitors at Crushed Stone Convention 


The company will be repre-. 


Exhibit of large framed photo- 
graphs. 
Columbus-McKinnon Chain Company 
—Booth 49 
Exhibit of chains of various kinds 
particularly steam shovel hoisting 
chain. The company will be repre- 
sented by D. S. Brisbin and O. H. 
Hager. 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours and Com- 
pany—Booth 6 
Exhibit of wall cabinets showing 
dummy cartridges of dynamite and 
samples of blasting powder and also 
various blasting accessories. The 
company will be represented by S. R. 
Russell and possibly J. C. Ahl. 
Fate-Root-Heath Company—Booth 12 
Exhibit of a Plymouth 8 ton and 
new Plymouth 18 ton gasoline loco- 
motive. The company will be 
represented by H. R. Sykes, R. N. 
Lowry, George T. Wallace, F. B. 
Carter, Harry C. Collins. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company— 
Booth 49 
Exhibit of alligator steel belt 
lacing, Flexco H. D. belt fasteners, 
and Flexco and Flexco-Lok ex- 
panded steel guards. The company 
will be represented by James S. 
Fitzgerald and William J. Young. 
Haiss Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
—Booth 42 
Exhibit will display photographs 
and literature illustrating the Haiss 
loaders. The company will be rep- 
resented by the Geo. B. Curd 
Equipment Company of Cincinnati. 
Hendrick Manufacturing Company— 
Booth 1 
Exhibit of perforated metal 
screens, elevator buckets, and area 
grating. The company will be 
represented by B. G. Shotton. 
Hercules Powder Company—Booths 
50 and -51 
Exhibit of Hercules explosives 
and blasting supplies. The com- 
pany will be represented by C. C. 
Gerow and N. S. Greensfelder. 
Inland Engineering Company—Booth 
5 


Exhibit will consist of photographs 
and literature on traction device and 
also crusher and pulverizer parts. 
The company will be represented by 
E. A. Lerner. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Company— 
Booth 8 

Exhibit will be limited to models, 
parts and photographs of elevating 
and conveying machinery applicable 
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to the crushed stone industry. The 
company will be represented by J. T. 
Fowler and others. 
Koehring Company—Booth 47 and 48 
Exhibit of photographs and liter- 
ature. The company will be repre- 
sented by George J. Dimond. 


Loomis Machine Company—Booth 10 
Exhibit of a small line of ma- 
chinery manufactured in long years 
past showing to some extent the 
development of drilling machinery 
from the crude early types; also 
drilling tools and photographs of 
machinery. The company will be 
represented by J. Reynard and C. C. 
Hale. 
Manganese Steel Forge Company— 
Booth 12 
Exhibit will display Rolman Dou- 
ble Lock Mesh Screens and Flat 
Link Chain, Pins, Bushings, Forg- 
ings, etc. The company will have 
several representatives in attend- 
ance at the booth. 
Marion Steam Shovel 
Booths 2 and 3 
Exhibit not arranged as yet. 
Morgan Engineering Company— 
Booth 1 
Exhibit of a model Weston 
crusher with literature on other 
machines. The company will be 
represented by A. T. Davis. 


Osgood Company—Booths 33 and 34 
Photographic exhibit and litera- 
ture. The company will be repre- 
sented by Earl C. Smith. 
Pawling and Harnischfeger Company 
—Booth 27 
Motion pictures and literature. 
The company will be represented by 
A. J. Dreyer. 
Rubber 


Quaker City 
Booth 4 
Exhibit of rubber belting for 
power transmission and conveying 
and elevating of materials and hose 
for all purposes, rod and_ sheet 
packings. The company will be 
represented by W. Trunnel. 
Robins Conveying Belt Company— 
Booth 19 and 20 
Exhibit of three different types 
of troughing idlers and also showing 
models of Perfex screen and 
Cataract rock grizzly. The com- 
pany will be represented by T. 
Robins, Jr., and Mr. Lambert. 
Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Company— 
Booth 42 
Exhibit of a quarter scale model 
of one of their number 14 electric 
blast hole drills together with 
photographs and rock specimens. 


Company— 


Company— 


es 


The company will be represen 
W. B. Garber, J. L. Seas mt | 
Crum. : 

Smith Engineering Works — 

44 and 45 see 
Exhibit of model crushing plant 
The company will be represented }y 
S. A. MacIntosh, who will be i 
charge of the exhibit and repre- 
sentatives from Columbus, Ohiy 
Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Con. 
pany—Booth 31 
Exhibit of some small represents- 
tive Tisco manganese steel castings 
and booklets for distribution. The 
company will be _ represented by 
H. F. McDermott, Redington Moore, 
John Hock and C. B. Andrews, 
- H. Williams Company—Booth W? 
Exhibit will consist of models of 
various types of clam shell buckets 
and a small working model of a 
derrick and bucket electrically op 
erated. The company will be repre. 
sented by E. L. Harrington, C. D. 
Buoy, T. D. Harter, and G. E. 
Monroe. 


Williams Patent Crusher and ‘Pulver. 
izer Company—Booth 8 
Exhibit of an operating model of 
the Williams Mammoth crusher and 
automatic feeder. The company 
will be represented by A. E£. 
Schneider. 


Note: In addition to the above 
there will be other manufacturers oc- 
cupying booths at the convention. The 
data on these concerns was not avail- 
able at the time of going to press 
The exhibitiion space is adjacent to 
the convention hall at the Hotel Gib- 
son. 


Cambridge Sand & Gravel Co, o 
Boston, Mass., was recently incorpor 
ated for $500,000 and 5,000 shares 
without par value, by A. Muriel Rider 
of Danvers, Max L. Sand of Boston, 
mod G. Duthie-Strachan of Chestnut 

ill. 


The Hamburg Ridge Lime Co, Inc, 
10 West Blackwell St., Dover, New 
Jersey, was recently incorporated for 
$100,000 to mine limestone. 


Yosemite Portland Cement Corp, 


Dover, New Jersey, has been incorpo, 


ated for $1,750,000, to manufactur 
and deal in Portland Cement. 
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Waukesha Motor Company Developments 


S the ult of a demand from 
A their various customers for a 

line of motors larger than here- 
tofore produced, the Waukesha Motor 
Company is developing several new 
models. The first of these to be put 
into production is known as Model 
“cy’—bore 536 and stroke 6% in. 
The power peaks at 1,500 R.P.M. at 
which speed it develops 70 H.P. The 
maximum torque of 350 foot pounds 
is obtained at a relatively low speed 
of between 50 and 700 R.P.M. which 
makes the new motor particularly 
adaptable to heavy duty service. 
head cylinder blocks are used cast in 
pairs with removable cylinder head. 
Water is circulated by a centrifugal 
pump. The cool water enters at the 
lower part of the water jacket op- 
posite the valves and is forced through 
large cooling areas completely around 
the cylinders and leaves the motor di- 
rectly above the valves. Large cooling 
pockets are provided entirely around 
the valves to insure thorough cooling. 

As in all of their motors, this 
Waukesha model is equipped with the 
design of cylinder head known as 
Ricardo type, which produces grati- 
fying results 
through the turbulence present at the 
moment of firing. 

Lubrication is of the pressure feed 
type by a geared oil pump which is 
provided with a baffle plate outside of 
a large portion of the pump screen 
thus insuring oil suction, even should 
the lower portion of the pump screen 
vecome clogged with sediment. The 
dil is foreed from the pump through 
copper tubing directly to each of the 
three main hearings and from the 
main bearings through drilled crank- 
shaft to the connecting rod bearings. 

Overflow from the. connecting rod 
bearings oils the cylinder walls by 
splash. Part of the over- 
the front main bearing is 
led to a cup into which the crankshaft 
gear dips thus providing lubrication 
for all of the gears. The geared oil 
pump is easily removable without 
necessity of :emoving the oil pan and 
an adjustable oil relief valve is used 
for regulati of oil pressure. All 
bearings are of ample size as judged 
tm a sound and conservative engi- 
neering standpoint. 

_ The pistons are of high grade grey 
ron and are accurately ground and 
carefully fitted to the eylinder bores. 


in power and economy 


They contain three rings all of which 
are carried above the piston pin. The 
piston pin is held securely in the con- 
necting rod moving in bronze bushings 
which are pressed into the pistons. 
Each connecting rod contains four 
bolts and the bearings are each se- 
cured by four lock screws. The hole 
in each connecting rod into which the 
bearings fits is accurately ground to 
fit the back of the bearing. An ordi- 
nary reamed hole for this purpose is 
not considered satisfactory since: a 
ground hole can be made more per- 
fectily round. The result of this oper- 
ation is longer life for the connecting 
rod bearings. 

The crankcase is cast separately 
from the cylinders and is of aluminum 
alloy. To give greatest possible 
rigidity a substantial section hangs 
below the center of the crankshaft. 
Large holes are provided in the side 
of the crankcase for inspection and 
adjustment. 


The governor is of a type that has 
been so successful on past Waukesha 
models. It is of the patented Wauke- 
sha type built into the motor, is self 
oiling, positive in operation and non- 
hunting. 

The motor can also be supplied in 
the form of a power unit to meet the 
many needs for portable power. This 
includes the motor mounted in a sub- 
stantial frame and covered with a 
heavy sheet iron housing, radiator, 
gasoline tank, magneto, carburetor, 
vacuum tank, air cleaner, and Wauke- 
sha power take-off with clutch. Its 
construction is such that it will give 
uninterrupted outdoor service even in 
a driving rain. 





An Invitation 


Thomas Elevator Company of 20 
South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, in- 
vites all sand, gravel and stone pro- 
ducers to visit its plant in Chicago 
during the Road Show week. They 
will have several sizes of steam and 
electric hoists, both single and two- 
speed types, on their assembly floor 
ready to run. 

Regardless of whether you own a 
Thomas Hoist or not, or whether you 
are interested in installing a new hoist 
at the present time, you should visit 
their plant this year as it would 
prove very instructive to you. 
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The A. R. B. A. Convention Program 


HE complete program of the An- 
nual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association 

to be held in Chicago, January 6, 7 
and 8, has just been announced by 
Professor T. R. Agge, Chairman of 
the Program Committee. All sessions 
of the Convention will be held in the 
Elizabethan Room of the Congress 
Hotel. 

Five sessions of the Convention will 
be held during the three days. Except 
on Tuesday, January 6th, when there 
will be only one session, there will be 
both morning and afternoon meetings. 
The Convention sessions will be open 
to all who desire to attend. 

Those who attend all of the sessions 
of the Convention will have ample op- 
portunity to visit the Show in the 
Coliseum as it will open on January 
a and will continue through January 

th. 

The complete program for the Con- 
vention follows: 


January 6th 


Morning Session at 10:30 A. M., 

President Cranford presiding. 

1. Opening Address by President 
Cranford. 

2. “Building a System of National 
Roads Through Federal Aid.” 
Thos. H. MacDonald, Chief of 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Afternoon Session, at 2:30 P. M., 

Geo. W. Tillson presiding. 

3. “Impressions of English Highway 
Practice.” Austin B. Fletcher, 
Consulting Engineer, Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

“Are State Highway Programs on 
a Sound Financial Basis?” H. 
R. Trumbower, Economist, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

“Legal. Aspects of Trunk Line 
Roads Through Cities and Vil- 
lages.” Samuel K. Markman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Suggested Revisions in Brick 
Paving Practice.’ W. D. P. 
Warren, Consulting Engineer, 
Decatur, IIl. 

January 7th 

Morning Session at 9:30 A. M., 

Paul D. Sargent presiding. 

7. “Relation of Traffic Surveys to 
Highway Programs.” William 
H: Connell, Engineering Execu- 
tive and Deputy Secretary of 
Highways, State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8. “The Evolution of Highway Traf- 


fic.” Arthur H. Blanchard, Pn. 
fessor of Highway Engineering 
and Highway Transport, Uni. 
versity of Michigan. 

9. “The Super-Highway Plans of 
Wayne County, Michigan.” fj. 
ward N. Hines, Chairman, 
Board of Highway Commission. 
ers, Wayne County, Michigan, 

Afternoon Session at 2:30 P. M. 

Frank Page presiding. 

10. “Planning a Greater Chicago.” §, 
S. Taylor, Manager, Chicago 
Plan Commission. 

11. “Problems of State-Wide High- 
way Maintenance.” Frank 1, 
Sheets, Chief Highway Engi- 
neer, Division of Highways of 
the State of Illinois. 

12. “Utilizing the Salvage Value of 
Old Roadway Surfaces.” A. H. 
Hinkle, Maintenance Engineer, 
Indiana Highway Department. 

Election of officers. 

January 8th 

Morning Session at 9:30 A. M, T. 

J. Wasser presiding. 

13. “Determination of Stability of As- 
phalt Paving Mixtures.” Pre 
vost Hubbard, Chemical En- 
gineer, The Asphalt Association, 
New York. 

. “The Contribution of Research to 
Highway Progress.” — Frank 
Page, Chairman of North Caro- 
lina Highway Commission. 

5. “Dust Elimination on _ Gravel 
Roads.” B. C. Tiney, Mainte- 
nance Engineer, Michigan High- 
way Department. 

3. “The Final Link in the Lincoln 
Highway in New Jersey.” Har- 
ry D. Robbins, Division En- 
gineer, New Jersey Highway 
Department. 

January 8th 

Afternoon Session at 2:30 P. M, 

A. H. Blanchard presiding. 

17. “Form Setting and its Relation 
Riding Qualities of Conerelé 
Pavements.” C. N._ Connel, 
State Construction Engineer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

18. “Investigations of Smoothness o 
Pavements.” H. I. Clemmet, 
Engineer of Tests, Division 0 
Highways, Springfield, Illniols 

19. “The Evolution of Construetio! 
and Maintenance Equipment. 
O. L. Kipp, Construction Et: 
gineer, Minnesota Highway De 
partment. 
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The Eaton Kaster Gravel Company 
Modernize Plant 


Modern Stockline Cableway Plant at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delays and Wasteful Handling of Material Reduced 





in the State of Indiana is the 

Eaton-Kaster Gravel Company 
of Indianapolis. They have had a 
very busy season and gre producing 
an enormous amount of gravel. Their 
plant has been in constant operation 
throughout the season and they have 
sometimes worked as long as 16 to 20 
hours per day. They have made a 
very fine record and have had prac- 
tically no delays. 

After doing the best they could in 
a small way the Eaton-Kaster Gravel 
Company decided to modernize their 
plant and equip it for large produc- 
tion. In lJaying out the new plant 
special care was taken to guard 
against delays and unnecessary han- 
dling of material. 

Two Pioneer slack line plants were 
installed with 90 feet steel masts and 
800 feet spans. The power is fur- 
nished by two Thomas electric special 
two-speed hoists, with 100 H. P. Flume to Settling Tanks 
motors. Each bucket operates inde- 
pendently of the other, delivering to rest of the material is carried in solu- 
separate yvrizzlies. Here stones over tion to sluice boxes over the bins. 
2% inches are thrown out and, water Striking the gravel screen of % inch 
being supplied from a 5 inch centrif- mesh at about 90°, the sand and water 
ugal electrically driven pump, the is carried through to the settling 


O'n of the busiest gravel plants 














View Showing the Two Masts 
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General View of Eaton Kaster Plant 


tanks, while the gravel falls into a 
gravel bin. 

As a large surplus of sand is en- 
countered the settling tanks are ad- 
justed to furnish the desired grade 
of sand and the surplus is carried off 
in a long flume with the waste water. 
At this point arrangement is made to 
divert a certain amount of sand to a 
concrete block plant. Large wooden 
circular tanks bound with steel hoops 
are used for bins and the material is 


delivered by gravity to trucks as re- 
quired. 

A special feature is that although 
each plant is operated separately by 
a special arrangement of chutes, 
gravel from either grizzly may be di- 
verted over either set of screens into 
whatever bin is desired. This insures 
a uniform supply. By the use of 
electric power throughout boilers and 
firemen are not required, and sufficient 
power is always at hand when needed. 


A General View of Loading Facilities 
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uard against a shortage of 
he. By a special contract was entered 
into whereby there are always suffi- 
cient number of trucks on hand to 
deliver the gravel as fast as it is 
prepared. By a system of duplicate 
tickets an accurate check is kept by 
the bookkeeper on every load of gravel 
delivered. : 

In some cases, rotary screening 1s 
necessary, but the plant has obtained 
very good results with a system of 
gravity screens and an abundance of 
water. After the gravel is once ele- 
vated to the grizzly screen, no more 
power is required, the gravel flowing 
by gravity to screens, bins and finally 
loaded into trucks. No additional 
power and no machinery to get out of 
order and cause trouble. 

Indianapolis has enjoyed a great 
deal of building work during this sea- 
son, which accounts for the large de- 
mands made upon Easton-Kaster 
Gravel Company to furnish material. 
Their plant is a truck loading plant 
and is conveniently located so that 
they have been able to get a large 
percentage of the business. Due to 
the large demands of the local trade, 
they have had to work hard in order 
to supply the demand. The plant is 
located on Eagle Creek and Morris 
Street, Indianapolis. Mr. A. E. Eaton 
is president and Mr. R. C. Kaster is 
secretary and treasurer. 








View of Grizzley 


CEMENT PEOPLE TAKE A 
REST 


This Is the Season When Producers 
Slow Down and Make Repairs, in 
. Preparation for New Year. 


By Our Special Correspondent 

ROSPECTS CONTINUE bright 
P in the Lehigh Valley cement dis- 

trict of Pennsyyvania, and while 
the winter season is bringing a slight 
lull in shipments of material, this is 
still barely noticeable at the different 
mills as the demand for stocks for 
storage maintains at a high point. 
The current year closes as a banner 
one in this section, and the outlook 
for 1925 is equally auspicious; every 
indication points to advancing orders 
and continuous production under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

There is a growing call for cement 
from the farming districts, now all 
the more pronounced, with a slight 
decline in demand for immediate mate- 
rial from the construction industry, 
and the business to be secured from 
this quarter is sure to be an important 
factor during the spring months 


ahead. Moreover, road construction is 
giving indications of making a heavy 
draft on supplies shortly after the 


turn of the year, and contracting in- 
terests are now securing figures for 
anticipated work. The general trend 
bids fair to make necessary mill ex- 
pansion in the very near future, cov- 
ering both buildings and additional 
machinery. 

Shipments during November were 
maintained at peak, and every day 
saw its quota of cement leaving the 
mills. The high figures of the previ- 
ous months were duplicated during 
the period. With a touch of cold 
weather early in December the bulk 
shipments were quite a little lessened, 
particularly in the Coplay section, but 
with plants holding to a full produc- 
tion schedule primarily for storage 
purposes. In consequence, several 
plants have been enabled to create a 
little reserve. 

As this is the time of year that mills 
turn to repairs and necessary machin- 
ery replacements, the next month is 
likely to show a few of the plants cur- 
tailed for this purpose. The Giant 
Portland Cement Co., has already 
closed its Reliance mill at Egypt, and 
is now busy with a repair program. 
It is stated that the plant will be 
eens on the active list at an early 
ate. 
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The labor situation continues satis- 
factory and there is no change worth 
recording. The supply of men is 
ample for all immediate demands, and 
more men on call during recent 
months than necessary, have made 

ossible the picking of the best kind of 
elp for regular employment. There 
is still a call for help in certain 
quarters in the bagging departments, 
and there is scarcely a mill which is 
not running at peak in ‘this line, sev- 
eral continuing on an_ overtime 
schedule. Wage scales still hold uni- 
form. 

The Atlas Portland Cement Co., is 
maintaining full production at its 
large plant at Northampton, easily 
one of the heaviest producers in the 
district, and the plant expects to con- 
tinue on the active list indefinitely. 
The company is securing an expanding 
market for its new cement recently 
developed at the mill, and it is likely 
that there will be noticeable increase 
in the manufacture of this material 
as the months advance. The cement 


sets and hardens with 24 hours, and 
is being used extensively for machin- 
ery foundations and other lines where 
time is an important consideration. 
The regular Atlas brand is also in 
good demand and incoming orders are 


said to be satisfactory. 

The Bath Portland Cement Co., 
Bath, Pa., has decided to proceed at 
once with the erection of its proposed 
new mill on property acquired some 
time ago at Sandt’s Eddy, near 
Easton, Pa., and grading and other 
preliminary operations are now in 
progress. The plant will consist of a 
group of buildings, with power house, 
machine shop and other accessory 
structures, estimated to cost close: to 
$1,500,000, with machinery. It has 
been designed to develop a production 
of approximately 7,500 barrels of ma- 
terial a month. The wet process will 
be used for manufacture, with ma- 
chinery for the most part electrically- 
operated. The entire project will be 
carried out under the direction of the 
Public Service Production Co., Public 
Service Terminal, Newark, N. J., 
engineer and contractor, which has 
prepared the plans and will handle 
erection. Equipment purchases will 
also be made by the last noted inter- 
est. The company is maintaining ac- 
tive operations at its Bath mill, giving 
employment to a regular working 
force, and large shipments have been 
leaving the plant. 

The Lawrence Portland Cement Co., 


——— 


continues active at its mill at Sieg. 
fried, Northampton County, and pro- 
poses to keep on a full basis for ap 
indefinite term. The Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., likewise, is busy at its 
different plants at West Coplay, Om. 
rod and Fogelsville, where regular 
working quotas are being employed: 
the company is booking substantial 
current and advance orders, insuring 
capacity operations for some time to 
come. At Nazareth, both the Naz. 
rath Cement Co., and the Phoenix 
Fortland Cement Co., are running full, 
with sizable shipments leaving the 
mills from day to day; the Dexter 
Portland Cement Co. is another active 
interest in this same section, and is 
giving employment to a regular work- 
ing force under a capacity production 
schedule. The Coplay Cement Mfg, 
Co., is running under a normal man- 
ufacturing basis. at its Coplay mill. 
The Giant Portland Cement Co., while 
curtailing temporarily at its Egypt 
plant, will soon again be on the active 
list; the company has declared its 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3% 
per cent on the preferred stock, and 
another 7 per cent on account of the 


. accumulated dividends on the pre 


ferred stock. 

The Boyne City Portland Cement 
Co., Boyne City, Mich., is being or- 
ganized with a capital of $2,000,000, 
to construct and operate a cement mill 
in this section. It is said that the 
company will proceed with plans for 
the project at an early date. W. H. 
White, Boyne City, has been elected 
president. 

The Port Huron Cement Co., Port 
Huron, Mich., has awarded a general 
contract to the McDonald Engineering 
Co., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, IIll., for the erection of new stor- 
age structures at its plant, reinforced- 
concrete, on which work will proceed 
at once. The contracting company 
also prepared plans for the structures. 

The Phoenix Portland Cement Co, 
Jefferson County Bank Building, 
Birmingham, Ala., is to commence 
construction of a new mill on tract 
of about 15 acres of land on the Indus- 
trial Canal at New Orleans, La., re 
cently acquired. The plant will 
consist of several: one-story steel and 
reinforced-concrete units, with power 
house and machine shop, a portion of 
the plant to be given over to lime 
manufacture. The company purposes 
to use clam and oyster shells in the 
manufacture of cement, and has se 
cured rights for material of this kind 
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Political Improvement Helps 
Situation 


Various States Announce Their Road- 
Building Programs for 1925. How the 
Various Producers Stand Now. 


By Cur Eastern Correspondent. 

HE YEAR 1925 looms as a big 
T one in the sand, gravel, crushed 

stone and affiliated materials 
markets in the eastern part of the 
country, and the outlook is one of de- 
cided encouragement to the producers. 
The clearing up of the indefinite politi- 
cal and business situations of the late 
fall season has had much to do with 
the change in attitude. Orders are 
now apparently placed without any 
misgivings and advance account is 
shaping up in a way that will proba- 
bly mean maximum capacity at the 
different pits and quarries as the 
spring season arrives. 

With winter production of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone at close to 
a regular basis for this time of year, 
producers are giving thought to plant 
and equipment expansion and better- 
ment for the encouraging business 
ahead. It is expected that a number 
of announcements in this connection 
will be made at an early date, and also 
that machinery orders will soon be 
placed in different quarters. Unques- 
tionably, modern digging, conveying, 
loading and other machinery will be 
in active demand in the weeks ahead; 
it will be needed not only for increased 
outputs, but for lowering production 
costs wherever possible. 

The building situation is holding up 
well in the eastern districts for this 
time of year, with corresponding call 
for sand and gravel materials. Ac- 
tual contracts placed in the New York 
district during November reached 
about $77,100,000, an increase of 
about 5 per cent over the figures for 
October, and of 13 per cent over the 
same month of a year ago. Resi- 
dential construction continues to be 
the feature of the present trend, and 
more than 50 per cent of the total 
work is recorded in this line. In this 
same period, Northern New Jersey 
registered contracts to an amount of 
about $32,000,000, with residential 
work, likewise, predominating. Ad- 
vance operations, for which plans are 
now in preparation, show .a gross 
total of more than $125,000,000. 

In the building field, the labor situ- 
- is entirely satisfactory. The 

iscussions are now towards present 





compensation laws and the proper 
training of apprentices, rather than 
the current topics, usually, of the 
supply of men and wage scales. The 
growing movement to develop skilled 
mechanics in different branches of 
construction was given impetus at the 
apprenticeship meeting at the New 
York Building Congress, held at the 
Hotel Commodore on December 10, 
where the matter was thoroughly dis- 
eussed. Every encouragement and aid 
is to be given to the proper training 
of the young men by the leaders in the 
industry. 

With the open winter season up to 
the present time and the marked 
tendency to proceed with buildin 
projects, there has been a substantia 
eall for sand and gravel during the 
past month, with crushed stone, also, 
holding well in this direction. The 
price situation shows a steady and 
firm inclination to maintain at exist- 
ing levels, and there is hardly a 
worth-while change to be noted in the 
levels of basic materials during this 
time. The demand for Portland 
cement is good, and there is a notice- 
able trend to build of concrete, rather 
than brick or other materials. Market 
supplies are sufficient for all immedi- 
ate call, and the local depression in 
the common brick market has brought 
rather a heavy surplus of this com- 
modity. 

There has been no fluctuation in the 
price of building sand, and a level of 
$1.00 a cubic yard in wholesale 
quantities continues current. Dealers 
are quite active in point of call and 
are doing considerable stocking up in 
anticipation of the remaining winter 
months. The retail rate holds at 
$2.00 and slightly upwards for’ the 
material in cubic yard lots delivered 
on the job. 

Best washed gravel, also, shows de- 
fined uniformity in the matter of 
price. A level of $2.00 a cubic yard 
in cargo shipments, both %-in. and 
1%-in. stocks, prevails under a fair 
active call. There is a noticeable in- 
crease in inquiries for advance ship- 
ments. The recent advance of 25 
cents a cubic yard, wholesale, is now 
reflected in an increase quotation at 
the building supply yards, which are 
asking $2.90 for delivered material, 
both sizes, as compared with a previ- 
ous figure of $2.75. The new rate 


is expected to maintain through the 
winter. 

Crushed. stone shows no change 
from the $1.75 and $1.85 per cubic 
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yard levels, 1%-in. and %-in. mate- 
rial, respectively, and a medium rate 
of business for this season of the year 
is going forward in this line. In the 
retail market, a price of $3.00 per 
cubic yard continues current, both 
stock sizes, for delivery on the job 
within established zones. Producers 
are looking forward to an active call 
for the forthcoming 1925 road-build- 
ing season. Different states are now 
formulating their programs, with an- 
nouncements from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania State Highway Depart- 
ments that $11,000,000 and $50,000,- 
000, approximately, will be expended 
in these states in the order noted. In 
New York the projected work will 
equal, if not exceed, the last noted 
sum. 

Portland cement can well be said to 
be holding its own in the New York 
and neighboring material markets, 
and the active call for stock is shown 
by the heavy shipments from the mills 
reaching the different distributing 
centers. There is no change in prices, 
either at the mills or to the consumers. 
The figure at New York, alongside 
dock, holds at $2.15 per barrel, while 
delivered by truck the quotations are 
$2.50 to $2.60 a barrel, wholesale, 
cargo shipments, less bags. Supply 
dealers are furnishing the material 
at a rate of $3.00 a barrel, delivered 
on the job, customary bag rebate of 
10 cents each. With the winter sea- 
son now well advanced, it is expected 
that these levels will prevail for the 
remainder of the cold period. The 
Hudson, N. Y., producers are holding 
to a mill base of $2.05 a barrel, with- 
out bags, carload lots, to dealers and 
contractors, while the Lehigh Valley 
mills continue on a base of $1.95. 

The New England building supply 
market reports a fair active call for 
important commodities, without any 
appreciable change in quotations. At 
Boston good washed gravel is being 
turned at the recently advanced rate 
of $1.50 a ton, wholesale quantities, 
both 1%-in. and %-in. sizes. Build- 
ing sand is now $1.00 a ton in cargo 
shipments, and is maintaining well at 
this figure. Crushed stone shows no 
change from the late increased level 
of $1.60 a ton, wholesale, 1% and 
%-in. stocks, and is in fair call. Port- 
land cement has experienced a frac- 
tional decline of 3 cents a barrel in 
the Boston wholesale market, with 
the rate now standing at $2.67 in- 
stead of $2.70, without bags. Dealers 
are quoting at $3.48 a barrel in less 


than truck load lots, delivered on the 
job, with regular bag refund of 1) 
cents, while in truck load quantities, 
the price is $3.40, delivered. White 
Portland cement holds to a $2.00 4 
bag level, retail, while high alumina 
cement is priced at $2.40 a hag by 
the different supply yards at Boston 
and vicinity. 

The Pittsfield Lime & Stone (o, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 
N. Y., is having plans completed for 
extensions and improvements in its 
plant at Richmond, Mass., estimated 
to cost close to $200,000, with equip. 
ment. The new buildings will be of 
steel and concrete, and will replace 
the portion of the works destroyed by 
fire several months ago. Richard T, 
Meade & Co., 13 East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md., are engineers for the 
project. 

The Hampton Roads Sand & Gravel 
Corporation, Hampton Roads, Va., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, showing assets of $753,705, 
and liabilities of $629,047. C. ©. 
Collmus, Jr., formerly of Baltimore, 
Md., is president. 





A New Automatic Grease Cup 


GREASE CUP designed to feed 
A semiliquid lubricants to motor 

car chassis parts at a constant 
rate has been put on the market by 
the National Automatic Grease Cup 
Co., 1603 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
This cup, which is substantially made, 
does not replace other systems, merely 
adding to them a reservoir containing 
sufficient semi-fluid grease or heavy 
oil for two to three thousand miles 
of operation. The manufacturers 
state that the cup can be easily ap- 
plied to any car equipped with 4 
greasing system by simply removing 
the fitting, screwing the cup into 
place and putting the fitting on 
the cup, filling with the same 
grease gun. It is claimed that 
in addition to giving greatly ir 
creased mileage on one filling, the cup, 
combined with the use of semi-flul 
grease, will eliminate chassis squeaks, 
water pump leaks through shaft bear- 
ing, and reduce repair and replace 
ment expense on king pins and spring 
shackle bolts. A visible gauge shows 
the degree of fullness of the sup a 
all times. A. valve is provided for 
regulating the flow of lubricant and 
it is claimed that after being adjusted 
to the requirements of the bearing it 
will work continuously and accurately. 
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Ship Early, Slogan for 1925 


tary Barrows Reports Sand and 
mi Doings in 1924. Many 
Important Accomplishments Cited. 


By Our Washington Correspondent 


HE NATIONAL Sand and Gravel 

Association, through T. R. Bar- 

rows, executive secretary, has in- 
stituted a “ship early” campaign for 
1925, and is calling on every member 
of the association for support. In 
closing his annual report for 1924, 
Mr. Barrows says: 

“Ship Early campaigns should be 
instituted by every member, to sup- 
plement the general activities of the 
National Association in this respect. 
Cooperation in this matter from all 
sides is bound to be beneficial to ev- 
eryone concerned.” 

Back of this campaign and the re- 
quest of Mr. Barrows for support 
from every member, is information 
which Mr. Barrows has received that 
there will be a greatly increased de- 
mand for coal cars, due principally 
to the heavy demands for steel and 
consequent greater activity of the 
steel mills. He thinks the members 
of the association, with the demand 
that is in sight for sand and gravel 
products, should make every effort 
to speed up early shipments. 

In this connection, Secretary Bar- 
rows. Says: 

“The past year was one of acute 
depression in the coal industry, but 
with the steel industry, which con- 
sumes 20 per cent of the annual pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in a nor- 
mal year, booked with orders which 
insure a steady output, it is a cer- 
tainty that the coal industry will offer 
larger business to the carriers, espe- 
cially during the summer and fall 
months.” 

In his annual report, Secretary 
Barrows reviews accomplishments of 
the association during the past year, 
among these being extending and 
promoting the use of properly pre- 
pared sand and gravel, including 
three important instances of effective 
opposition to use of wayside pit 
materials by Federal and State 
governments. 
poxtending ‘the use of gravel in 
ederal-aid highway specifications. 

Demonstrating the suitability of 
washed gravel as railroad ballast. 

Representation of the sand and 
gravel industry before all depart- 
ments of the Government, and devel- 
opment of working relations with 


other national organizations of the 
building industry. 

Research work at the request of 
different agencies of the Government 
engaged in special work affecting the 
sand and gravel industry, such as the 
Plastering Conference of the Bureau 
of Standards, the Winter Construc- 
tion Investigation of the Department 
of Commerce, the Uniform Building 
Code Committee of the Department 
of Commerce, the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, and others. Through the 
recommendations of the National As- 
sociation to these bodies, the interests 
of the established and _ responsible 
producers of sand and gravel have 
been protected. 

Modification of car demurrage rules 
to prevent coal mines from holding 
cars indefinitely and thus denying 
their use to the sand and gravel 
industry. 

Successful opposition to proposal 
of uniform rate on sand of all grades, 
all purposes, which would have re- 
sulted in general increase in all rates 
on building sand. 

More reasonable workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates. 

Incorporation of suitable sand spec- 
ifications in city building codes. 

Protecting interests of sand and 
gravel industry in the nation-wide 
distribution of open-top cars by the 
American Railway Association. 

Opposition to proposal for general 
cancellation of Kelly’s combination 
rule without protection of basis now 
employed by sand and_— gravel 
producers. 

Securing minimum weight of 90 
per cent of marked capacity of car 
on sand and gravel in cases where 
minimum was on basis of marked 
capacity. 

Cleaning and repairing of cars fur- 
nished by the carriers. 

Opposition to proposal for restric- 
tion of reconsignment rules on sand 
and gravel. 

The car loadings of sand, gravel 
and stone during 1924, as revealed by 
the reports of the American Railway 
Association, have been the highest 
in the history of the industry. The 
total loading of sand, gravel and 
stone during September was 246,516 
ears, which is the largest loading for 
any single month on record. October 
was second, with a total loading of 
242,770 cars. A noteworthy fact is 
that loading of sand, gravel and stone 
during September and October has 
averaged over 60,000 cars weekly, a 
figure which has never been reached 
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prior to the beginning of this year. 
Prospects for the. sand and gravel 
industry during 1925, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, are excellent. Scien- 
tific research, vigorous and systematic 
promotional work, now possible as 
direct results of the continued growth 
of the National Association, are com- 
mended by Secretary Barrows as the 
principal activities of the organiza- 
tion for the year 1925. 

According to figures compiled by 
the U. S. Geological Survey, the pro- 
duction of Portland cement in No- 
vember was 13,141,000 barrels. This 
shows a seasonal decrease compared 
with October, but it is an increase of 
538,000 barrels over the production 
for November, 1923. Shipments of 
Portland cement during November, 
1924, totaled 10,289,000 barrels, a 
small increase over last November’s 
figure. Stocks of Portland cement 
on hand at end of November totaled 
8,927,600 barrels, approximately 2,- 
000,000 barrels more than at the end 
of November, 1923. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the data 
collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures, 1923, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of artificial stone prod- 
ucts (not including paving or roof- 
ing), such as building blocks, building 
trimmings, etec., and other articles 
manufactured from a combination of 
stone, gravel, or sand, with cement, 
reported products valued at $53,- 
602,321, an increase of 68.7 per cent 
as compared with $31,768,143 in 1921, 
the last preceding census year. 





New Locomotive Crane 


HE Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has 


just brought out a greatly im- 
proved model of their No. 4, 20-ton 


capacity locomotive crane. Users of 
previous models will be quick to note 
the many improvements that have 
been incorporated in this new model. 
The more noticeable changes are: the 
high boom hitch, the wide truck 
frame, the extra large diameter rota- 
ting ring and the contour of the cab. 
The latter presents a more pleasing 
appearance and it is of better con- 
struction. 

‘The crab has been simplified by the 
elimination of one shaft, thereby mak- 
ing the remaining parts much more 
accessible. The drums are independ- 

.ently driven ‘and free running with 


SS , 


outside band clutches. The worm gear 
boom hoist runs in an oil bath an 
this, with the high boom hitch, mak; 
booming with loads an easy operation, 

An innovation in locomotive cray 
construction is the specially ¢p. 
structed wide truck frame with a cep. 
ter sill running the entire length, t; 
which are fastened the friction-type 
draft gearings. In consequence of the 
wide truck-frame an extra large pp. 
tating ring is made possible which 
materially adds to the stability of the 
crane. The load rollers that support 
the revolving superstructure © are 
larger and are removed from above 
without jacking up the superstructure. 
The vertical rotating shaft can als 
be removed from above. 

The cumbersome and _ unsightly 
counterweight device for retrieving 
the tag line and electric cable in grab 
bucket and magnet work has been dis- 
carded and in its place an arrange 
ment that is both compact and novel 
has been installed. The main hoist 
shaft drum and “niggerhead” the 
latter being keyed to the shaft. The 
small drum, upon which the tag line 
or electric cable is wound is rotatably 
mounted on the shaft and is driven by 
the niggerhead through a slip friction 
device. ; 

The manufacturers, in announcing 
this model, state that all the excellent 
qualities of previous Brown hoists 
have been retained, but that the latest 
No. 4 is a better crane with higher 
daily output and greater capacities. 


Telsmith Quarry Plants 


Bulletin No. 267-A, entitled “Tel- 
smith Quarry Plants,” a catalog de- 
voted to line drawings showing typ! 
cal quarry plant layouts, has been 
al by Smith Engineering Works, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. These plant lay- 
outs range in capacity from 10 to 32 
yards an hour. Most of the drawings 
are recent, and many have never been 
published before. ; 

This book of plant designs was col 
piled to assist prospective operators 
in selecting and arranging their equip 
ment. These are not novel but stant- 
ard types in common use. 

p Ra getedces feature of the. book, 
likely to prove of benefit to quart) 
men, is the complete list of equipmen 
required for the plant, which is fur- 
nished with each drawing. At the 
same time a free discussion of both 
the advantages. and disadvantages. of 
the particular layouts is included. 
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Outstanding 1924 Achievements of 


Link Belt Company 
By C. S. HUNTINGTON.* 


N REVIEWING the installations of 
| sand and gravel plants made dur- 

ing 1924, by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany of Chicago, it impresses one that 
the majority of them have been made 
for concerns either directly engaged 
in the gravel producing business or 
who were closely allied with the in- 
dustry. Only a very few newly or- 
ganized companies have assumed the 
obligation of new plants and gone into 
the business. This, it seems to me, is 
a condition very beneficial to the aver- 
age producer and indicated a healthy 
condition in the industry as a whole. 

Among the modern plants erected 
and put into operation last year there 


are three which form outstanding ex- - 


amples of efficiency and practical 
methods. These three are: the J. F. 
Shiely Company of St. Paul; the 
Montgomery Gravel Company, Mont- 
gomery and the Sturm and Dillard 
Company, Syracuse, Indiana. 

The Shiely St. Paul plant was de- 
signed and equipped by the Link- 
Belt Company of Chicago. The plant 
is unique in that it is built within the 
city limits and is surrounded by resi- 
dences, a college, a park and a State 
Fair grounds. Ninety per cent of the 
product of this plant is shipped by 
trucks, which trucks are compelled to 
use the broad city street adjacent to 
the plant. Through the employment 


*Engineer, Link-Belt Company. 


of a new Link-Belt drag scraper the 
sand and gravel is delivered dry 
enough to permit the constant stream 
of trucks to travel over the city street 
without doing damage to pavement 
and adjacent lawns. 

The plant is designed to give con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted production. 
This is brought about through the de- 
sign which made the plant literally a 
number of units, each self-contained 
and without dependance upon the 
other. Thus one unit can be inopera- 
tive without effecting the remainder 
of the plant. 


Electrical power is used throughout 
in the operation of the Montgomery 
Gravel Company. In addition to the 
washing screens, pumps and convey- 
ors, both the shovel and locomotive 
are electrically driven. The deposit 
from which this plant draws its sup- 
ply of raw material contains a large 
quantity of gravel but no oversize ma- 
terial requiring crushers. 


For the most part, the Sturm and 
Dillard plant produces material for 
railroad ballast. This is a new and 
rapidly expanding field and a well 
washed and graded material is neces- 
sary to meet specifications. The plant 
was designed with this feature in 
mind but arrangements were also 
made for the production of material of 
compere size. Concrete bins are 
used. 

















General View of the Montgomery Gravel Plant. 
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The Massillon Steam Shovel 


The “MASSILLON” SHOVEL 
built by The Russell & Company of 
Massillon, Ohio, is of special interest 
to producers and others interested in 
this type of equipment. 


Particular emphasis has been laid 
by Russell engineers on the points of 
design that make for strength, dura- 
bility, power, and low digging costs. 
The power plant of the shovel is de- 
signed to give a pronounced surplus 
of power over the nominal rated load 
of the machine. The machinery ar- 
rangement is such that the operator 
has a maximum of deck room for his 
convenience and safety. At every 
point except the cab framing, struc- 
tural steel has been eliminated and 
steel castings have been substituted. 
The boiler is of more ample capacity 
than those usually supplied in this 
class of equipment. 


The crawler type machine is of 
very simple and rugged design. The 
links are heavy and the connecting 
pins of large diameter and are in four 
point shear; axles are so placed as to 
give the truck frame great stability 
and the proper distribution of weight 
upon the ground. The crawler bear- 
ings are high out of the dirt. 








LL 


The Shovel is made to be used with 
drag line or clam shell equipment and 
is especially well adapted for crane 
service. It will be furnished with 
crawler, traction, or railroad traveling 
gear. 

The Russell & Company, builders, 
have been engaged in manufacturing 
heavy steam and internal combustion 
engine units for many years, having 
been in business since 1842. 





High Temperature Insulation 


Last year the Celite Products Com. 
pany of Chicago sent out a printed 
lecture on “Heat Transfez and High 
Temperature Insulation,” which was 
given before the engineering students 
at approximately 50 of the large uni- 
versities during 1923-24. 


The lecture has been rewritten for 
1924-25 under the title of “High Tem- 
perature Insulation.” Much of the 
same data is being used, but the new 
edition contains more definite informa- 
tion on methods of determining heat 
flow through high temperature walls 
composed of various materials. This 
lecture has already been given at 
about 25 universities this year, and 


will be given at as many more in 1925. 


The Massillon Steam Shovel 
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Mundy Exhibits Hoist 


The J. S. Mundy Hoisting Engine 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, has 
just completed a miniature one-sixth 
of a horse power single drum electric 
hoist, for exhibition at the Annual 
Road Show to be held in Chicago, IIl., 
the week of January 5, 1925. A 
McKiernan- Terry miniature steam 
hammer will be operated by this small 
hoist. 

This unit will drive and pull minia- 
ture piles, demonstrating the value of 
the steam hammer in construction 
work. The hoist is complete in every 
detail and operates the same as a 
regular electric hoist. It has a ca- 
pacity of 100 pounds at 30 feet per 
minute, using three layers of % inch 
diameter wire rope. In size it is 15 
inches long, 10 inches wide and 8 
inches high. The one-sixth horse 
power is transmitted to the 3 inches 
diameter drums through two sets of 
gears meshing with steel pinions all 
with cut teeth. An asbestall non-burn 
friction 6 inches in diameter engages 
the drum with slight pressure on the 
5 inch friction lever. The drum and 
load is held by a % inch square dog, 
engaging a 4 inch diameter ratchet on 
the drum. A miniature foot brake 
lined with heat resisting “Asbestolin” 
controls the hoist. The brake shaft is 
fs inch in diameter, the drum shaft is 
% inch in diameter. The intermediate 


shaft is % inch in diameter. The 
hoist is entirely lubricated by the 
Alemite system. 





Green Scraper Catalog 


L. P. Green is issuing a new catalog 
containing considerable data concern- 
ing the operation of scrapers and 
their varied uses. Several pages are 
devoted to illustrating installation. 
Some typical layouts are also in- 
cluded. 

The new catalog is to be a 16 page 
book 8%x11 inches and will be sent 
to any producer upon request. 





Sand Lime Convention 


The next convention of the Sand 
Lime Brick Association which will be 
the 21st will be held at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, February 3rd 
and 4th, 1925. The Canadians under 
the leadership of Mr. H. W. Terry, 
are preparing to make this an. un- 
usual convention. 





Foote Item 


Foote Brothers Gear and Machine 
Company has recently completed ar- 
rangements with the Thrall Electric 
Company of Havana, Cuba, for ex- 
clusive representation of IXL Gear 
Products and Speed Reducers in Cuba. 
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The Mundy Miniature Hoist. 
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The Russell Gravel Plant 


IGHWAY departments have long 
KB conducted experiments on gravel 

material for roads. The re- 
sults of these experiments indicate 
conclusively that crushing the over- 
size gravel and mixing into the aggre- 
gate makes better road surfacing 
material than pit run with oversize 
eliminated. 

In order to meet this requirement 
and the specifications already adopted 
by the various state highway depart- 
ments the Russell Grader Manufac- 
turing company has perfected a porta- 
ble gravel plant which screens, 
crushes and loads all in one operation. 
All the material must pass the screen 
(even the material from the crusher 
must return to the screen) and there- 
fore insures a very uniform product. 
It takes the material from the pit 
trap, crushes all oversize, screens all 
material and loads directly into trucks 
at a rate as high as a yard a minute. 

Not only is the Russell plant eco- 
nomical to operate but it produces the 
right material for road gravel. All 
oversize from the pit run is crushed, 
thereby adding to the aggregate the 
irregular shaped material so necessary 
for a firm, well-bound road. 


The Russell plant consists of the 
following units mounted on a four- 
wheel truck: feeder conveyor, a screen, 
reduction crusher with a bucket ele- 
vator return to the screen, a small 
storage bin under screen and a deliv- 


ery conveyor. The entire combination 
is operated by only one power plant. 

The feeder conveyor is an endless 
belt type which extends into the pit. 
A trap is placed over the end of the 
feeder conveyor to which the pit run 
gravel is conveyed by teams and 
scrapers or a dragline. A dragline is 
the cheapest method of bringing the 
gravel to the plant. 
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The Rusell Gravel Plant 


The gravel is then conveyed gp 
a shaker screen which has round hos 
perforations. The size of the perfom 
tions in the screen vary according i 
the state specifications. The me 
popular size is one-inch. All mater 
passing the perforations falls intg, 
hopper like bin below the screen, The 
oversize is fed into the crusher, | 

The jaw type reduction crushe’ 
used on this plant is capable of m 
ducing all oversize to one-inch or 
smalier in one operation. When th 
material passes through the crusher. 
it is returned to the screen by a bucket! 
elevator. Any slabs not crushed fir 
enough must go back to the crusher’ 
In this way all gravel must pass 
through the perforated screen before 
it is ready for the road. 

The bin mounted underneath the 
screen has storage room enough to 
keep plant running to full capacity 
while trucks are coming and going. 
From the storage bin outlet there is 
a loading conveyor also of the endless 
belt type, to deliver the gravel to the 
trucks. The loading conveyor is 
equipped with a clutch so that it may 
be started or stopped without inter 
fering with the operation of the rest 
of the plant. 

The capacity of the Russell plant 
depends entirely upon the quantity of 
oversize material passing over the 
perforations and through the crusher. 
It is reasonable to expect 300 to 500 
yards per working day. 





Link-Belt St. Louis 
Office Moves 


The St. Louis branch office of the 
Link-Belt Company has _ recently 
moved from their old quarters at 706 
Olive street to larger and more cor 

veniently lo- 
cated offices at 
3638 Olive 
street. 
Personal 
contact is net 
essary in the 
discussion of 
engineer 
ing equipment 
such as Link 
Belt produ 
and heretofore 














